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PREFACE. 



On taking the step from Harmony to Counterpoint success depends, 
in great measure, upon the harmonic foundation^ so to speak, which 
the pupil may have gained by previous study. A student who tho- 
roughly understands Prof. Paul's presentation of the principles 
of harmony is fully competent to take this step forward with con- 
fidence. 

Prof. Paul's Manual is founded upon Hauptmann's theory of the 
Interconnection of the Chords , which furnishes a most admirable 
explanation of their elementary progressions. 

But a theory which leaves room for a multitude of exceptions cannot 
be regarded as covering the ground now to be gone over. The Prin- 
ciple of Substitution is the natural outgrowth and extension of the 
Theory of Interconnection, being based upon the harmonic equality 
of any given tone and its lower or higher octave. Such an exten- 
sion is required in order to meet the necessity, in contrapuntal com- 
binations , for a freer melodic leading of the individual parts than 
is possible in progressions of simple chords. 

The Principle of Substitution covers the same ground, in contra- 
puntal theory , respecting all progressions of intervals not included 
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under the Theory of Interconnection, that Bach's vocal works cover 
in contrapuntal practice; that is, each instance of the preparation 
and resolution of dissonances found in those works may be explained, 
logically and completely, by reference to that principle. The Prin- 
ciple of Substitution explains the free progressions of intervals as 
fully and naturally as the Theory of Interconnection explains the 
progressions of simple chords; furthermore, the former leaves as 
little room for arbitrary rules and exceptions , and is as indispen- 
sable (because providing a thorough explanation of, and positive 
groundwork for , free contrapuntal evolution) as the latter. 

It is an open question as to where the line between "strict" and 
"free" composition should be drawn. As a matter of fact, each the- 
orist follows some pet theory of his own, giving any set of more or 
less arbitrary rules evolved from the depths of his aesthetic con- 
sciousness. This Manual does not profess to teach absolute musi- 
cal aesthetics. Most disputes among musicians in regard to 
the "correctness" or "incorrectness" of divers harmonic and 
melodic progressions arise from a mere divergence of taste ; re- 
gardless of the musty , yet not obsolete, proverb : de gtistibus non 
est diputandum. So many words have been wasted concerning the 
propriety (in two-part movements) of consecutive major thirds, 
the permissibility of the perfect fourth and fifth and of the aug- 
mented triad in harmonic, and of the augmented intervals generally 
in melodic, progression, that the author does not feel called upon to 
prolong the discussion. No branch of musical science has fared worse 
at the theorists' hands than two-part equal counterpoint: they either 
apply to it the strait jacket of "consonant intervals", or let it come 
lagging after the exercises in four and three parts, reeognizing its 
existence, but scarcely admitting its usefulness. The entrance of a 
dissonance in any form is usually described as an "exception". When 
such "exceptions" multiply to an inconvenient extent, they are lumped 
together as renegades unfit for a "strict" or "pure" style. Yet is it 
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not self-contradictory to limit the two-part movement by such pe- 
dantic rules, and at the same time to point to the works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, which are teeming with examples to the contrary, 
as worthy models for study and imitation? And what explanation do 
such theories afford of innumerable progressions in two-part coun- 
terpoint found in the scores of Bach and Beethoven, of Volkmann 
and Kiel, or of any ancient or modern composer of original and 
vigorous conception? 

In stating the Principle of Substitution squarely and broadly at 
the outset , and applying it in all possible forms even to the exer- 
cises in two-part equal counterpoint, the author is conscious that 
his intentions are liable to misconstruction. He begs for indulgent 
criticism on this head. It was his purpose to illustrate, in these two- 
part examples , a principle which can be employed , in polyphonic 
writing, to regulate the mutual progression of any two parts, without 
other restrictions than those imposed by general aesthetic consider- 
ations. It is evidently impossible, in view of the wide divergence 
of opinion, to construct a manual which would satisfy all tastes. All 
that this Manual requires of the teacher is , that he shall teach the 
doctrine of Substitution based upon Interconnection ; that he shall 
reject any and every form of musical progression opposed to this 
principle ; but leaves to his individual judgment the measure of liberty 
to be granted to the individual pupil. 

To his revered teacher, Prof. Paul, the author owes an explanation 
(perhaps apology) for styling this book a sequel to the Professor's 
Manual of Harmony. Prof. Paul is in no way responsible for any 
opinions herein advanced. But the author not only considers the 
study of the above-mentioned work essential as a preparation for a 
ready comprehension and assimilation of the principles set forth in 
the following pages ; it was his own firm conviction : that the Theory 
of Interconnection must form the groundwork of any new departure 
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in contrapuntal instruction, which led to the formulation of the Prin- 
ciple of Substitution. 

The author, far from considering this work to be a ne.plus ultra, 
would be grateful for any friendly hints or corrections that experi- 
ence may suggest. His address is : care of the Publisher. 



Boston, U. S. A., November, 1884. 



THE AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ine word Counterpoint signifies, in its wider sense, the combination 
of two or more distinct melodies, or parts , which progress together ac- 
cording to the rules of harmony ; in this signification the term Coun- 
terpoint is synonymous with Polyphony. In its more restricted, and 
purely technical, application it is used to denote such a part or parts as 
may be set, according to harmonic rules, to a given melody , or cantus 
Jirmus, [See App., Note L] 

Polyphonic compositions are said to be written, according to the num- 
ber of parts progressing together, in two-part, three-part, or four-part 
counterpoint ; the number of parts can , of course , be still further in- 
creased. 

' The science of Counterpoint embraces two important subdivisions : 
Simple or Single Counterpoint, and Invertible or Double Counterpoint. 

As presented in this Manual, single or simple counterpoint is the art 
of setting one or more parts to a given melody according to harmonic 
rules, without reference to the interchangeability of the several parts. 
It would therefore appear to be much the same as the simple harmoniz- 
ing of any given melody. In the study and practice of counterpoint, 
however, more attention is paid to the leading of each individual part 
than was possible during the study of simple harmony, the aim of which 
is to make the student acquainted with the formation and progression of 
the various chords. The fundamental difference between Harmony and 
Polyphony is this : in the former the chords appear more as masses, or 
as a support to one melody ; whereas, in Polyphony, or Counterpoint, 
the closest attention must be paid to the melodic leading of each part, en- 
deavoring to secure the greatest possible freedom and beauty of melodic 
progression, while strictly adhering to the laws of harmony. Harmony 
might be called the science of the progression of chords^ and Counter- 
point the science of the progression of intervals. This appears very di- 
stinctly in the higher forms of counterpoint: Invertible Counterpoint, 
Canon, and Fugue. Modern counterpoint is based upon the science of 

Baker, Counterpoint. \ 
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hannoiiy, althongh in their historical evolution contrapuntal forms pre- 
ceded harmonic. No haziness or \uicertainty should embarrass the stu- 
dent in respect to the structure and relations of the various keys and 
chords. His attention is again called to the clear and simple rules; espe- 
cially in regard to the interconnection of the chords, presented in Prof. 
Paul's Manual of Harmony, upon which work this manual is based. It 
can be recommended, not only to beginners, but also to those who have 
already studied other books on the same subject, as the best and most 
logical treatise of its class. 

The second subdivision of the science of counterpoint, called Double 
or Invertible Counterpoint, is the art of combining two or more melodies 
or parts in such a manner that they may be inverted, «. e, change their 
relative positions, the lower part being set above the higher, or the 
higher below the lower, without violating, in their simultaneous progres- 
sion, the laws of strict harmony. 

While pursuing his course of contrapuntal study the student should 
conceive the parts as sung rather than as played on any instrament (the 
piano, for instance); they are consequently subject to the rules for a 
cappella composition (t. «. pure vocal score without instrumental accom- 
paniment.) He should never take up a new chapter without being able to 
hear, unaided by any exterior sound, every note written in the chapter 
last studied. An observance of this rule is of the highest importance, as 
without it no lasting benefit can be expected, the study of counterpoint 
sinking info a mere mechanical counting of the intervals by means of the 
eye alone. 

A few simple rules for vocal composition will be of use to the student 
in working out the exercises, as well as in any attempts at independent 
composition. It may be remarked, that they are not intended to be ex- 
haustive. 

For vocal (a cappella) composition the usual classification of the voices 
is the following : 

1) Soprano or first part, having a range from c' to V\^, written with 
the soprano-clef 




2) Alto or second part, from/ to e^ 



3) Tenor or third part, from c to h'\^ ^ 
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4) Bass or fourth part, from Fto e\^ ^ 




The C-clof here employed 



called "middle 



<^(l 



locates the position of the so- 



on that line of the staff upon which the 



or: 



or: 



clef is placed; e. g. 



¥=^ 



i 



-&~ 



£ 



-<5^- 



~i 



This C-clef 



m 



is generally superseded , in modern usage , by the G'-clef I /m ) j ^ 

which latter all three of the higher parts are now noted in vocal compo- 
sition, the tenor being written an octave higher than it actually sounds. 
But in instrumental scores the (7-clef is still used for noting certain in- 
struments (viola, trombone); and it is also so frequently met with in 
older vocal compositions, and sometimes in quite modern ones (Brahms !) 
that a thorough acquaintance with its use, whi«h can be gained only 
through considerable practice, is indispensable to every earnest student 
of musical art. All exercises should be written out in score (t. e. taking 
a separate staff for each part) and noting the soprano, alto and tenor in 
the C-clef, as shown above. 

It is well to avoid writing the extreme high notes in any of the parts, 
taking the semitone below the highest as utmost limit. In no composi- 
tion 'or exercise should any part begin at either extremity of its range ; 
neither should such very high or low tones be taken by a wide skip, but 
be led up to gradually. 

Diatonic progression* is to be preferred to chromatic. The augmented 
intervals should not be employed for melodic progressions in a cap- 
pella style. • 

Progression by steps lends the composition a smoother and more flow- 
ing character than progression by skips, which latter is nevertheless 
quite as allowable as the former. Skips wider than an octave are better 
avoided. Figures like the following: 




3 



particularly in quick time, are unpleasing in effect as well as wearying 
to the singers ; such passages belong to instrumental rather than to vocal 
music. 



1* 



PART I. 

Simple or Single Counterpoint. 

CHAPTER I. 
TwO'pa/rt Counterpoint. 



As observed in the Introduction; counterpoint might with reason be 
termed the science of the progression of intervals. In two-part counter- 
point their progressions are presented in the clearest and most elemen- 
tary form. 

The simplest form of two-part counterpoint is that in which the notes 
of the given part are opposed by notes of equal value in the free part. 
[See Note II]. This form also furnishes the most complete illustration of 
the literal meaning of the word ^^ counterpoint^ [contrapunctua] t. e, ''note 
against note'' (punctus contra punctum.) The first examples are given in 
whole notes separated from each other by bars, this scheme showing the 
progressions of the intervals most distinctly and independently, and like- 
wise presenting them, at first, irrespective of rhythmic position. [See 
Note ni]. 

In the study of haimony the general rule was given, that consonances 

may enter without preparation ; whereas dissonances must be prepared. 

The same rule, with a few exceptions noted below, holds good in the art 

of counterpoint. For instance, if we take the following given melody or 

part, also called the cantusjirmus (Ital. canto fermoj «. e. "fixed melody"), 

and marked by the initial letters c. f, 
c.f. 
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r-^—\ 
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^—\ 
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and set to the same a free part, using only consonant intervals, the whole 
may be given thus : 



42. 
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In order to carry ont the equal counterpoint logically, the same note is 
not to occur in two successive measures in either part ; for this would pro- 
duce the same effect harmonically as if two notes were written in one part 



to one in the other. JS.g. g —^gy—=: ^ ^sh-^s- harmonically. 



^^ 



When the c. /. lies in the lower part, as in the above example, the 
free part may begin on either the prime, the octave, the third (tenth) or 
the fifth of the first tone of the c, /., which tone is invariably the key-note, 
or tonic. 

The most satisfactory close is that in which both parts gain the unison 
(i. c. the prime or the octave,) by a step in contrary motion. E, g, 

or : or : 

-g — ^ 



3==^ 



-<»»- 



3r 



-^- 



-lOr 



:zsl 



-&' 



• Contrary motion is to be preferred to parallel motion, the leading of 
the parts being brought into much sharper contrast by means of the for- 
mer. At the beginning of every exercise contrary motion should be 
employed. Parallel motion may be allowed between two like intervals 
in succession, and also between three dissimilar intervals. It would not 
be harmonically incorrect to write long successions of thirds or sixths, 
but tame and monotonous, and therefore contrary to the spirit of coun- 
terpoint, which demands variety and contrasting effect. 

The interval between the parts should in general not exceed a tenth, 
which permits the student sufficient variety of combination without allow- 
ing him too wide a range at the commencement. 

The use of the so-caUed perfect intervals (the fourth, fifth and octave), 
in the midst of an exercise, requires special attention. 

No perfect interval should be immediately followed by another, for 
their emptiness renders such a succession disagreeable. 

The- octave may be occasionally admitted, though its lack of harmonic 
value renders its frequent employment undesirable. Its best mode of en- 
trance is by a step in contrary motion, as at the close of an exercise, and 
also in the above example, under a. 

The perfect fifth must be very cautiously employed, and but seldom, 
on account of its empty character. It may enter, in subjection to the pre- 
ceding rules, as a progression from any consonant interval except a per- 
fect one. As consonant intervals we have, besides the perfect intervals, 
the major and minor thirds (tenths) and the major and minor sixths. Our 
modem system of harmony has for its basis the major and minor triads 
and their combinations, as exhibited for the major mode by the formula 
D/F-a-C-e-G-b-D/F. The major or minorthird, atthe foundation of each 
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triad having a perfect fifth, is that interval which gives the triad its dis- 
tinctive major or minor character. This is so firmly rooted in our musi- 
cal perception that, if we hear the consonance of a major or minor third, 
we instinctively feel that this third is the foundation of a triad to which 
the fifth, counting from the lower tone of the third, belongs, in order to 
complete the triad. The most satisfactory progressions to perfect fifths, 
from thirds (tenths) and their inversions the sixths, are those in which 
the lower tone of the entering perfect fifth completes the triad by taking 
the lacking fifth, the higher tone of the entering fifth supplying, at the 
same instant, an element of variety and harmonic contrast. The examples 
given below will make my meaning clear; the fifth which is wanting to 
complete the triad represented by any third, sixth or tenth, is indicated 
by a black note. 



«—- <^-1 


TW 


1 — ^- — ^ — 1 


— ^fi ' 




1 >3 ^ IT 




g ^ 


— m ?T 


— « ^ 


^ g* 
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~i— -^^ 


^ ^^7 


•-— *^,-^ 


% o* 
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~ m^"^^ 
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•i<U.-*»'' - 


% ^ 




■1 
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s: 
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g^^ 


-£~- 


m- — ■<« 


g ^ 


t «• 




^ ^ 








cl ^ 


^ 











the entering fifths complete the triads both in ascending and descending 
progression, without, however, affording the positive harmonic contrast 
of the first examples. Besides, the progression of both parts by a skip in 
parallel motion is in general to be avoided, as tending to give the har- 
monic connections a loose and disjointed character. 
The following forms: 




show the entrance of the perfect fifth by a skip from triads (as rep];esen- 
ted by thirds or tenths) connected with it through the (lacking) third. The 
last progression is the harshest. An explanation of this phenomenon may 
perhaps be sought in the fact, that in the tenth, which is wider by an oc- 
tave than the third, the lower tone asserts itself still more strongly as 
basis of a triad than in the case of a third ; and that consequently the 

lack of the fifth is more keenly felt. In the progression : -z: — ^ ' '^ this 

w^ — 

fifth is not only not supplied, but in its stead a dissonant tone enters, the 
empty sound of the entering perfect fifth thus appearing doubly unsatis- 
factory. 
The perfect fifth might also enter by a step in both parts in contrary 
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motion : 



22: 



321 



^ 



^^■ 



:a: 



-^- 



ZSL 



25: 



-^^ 



(the seventh, al- 



though dissonant, is here taken in order to present the entrance of the 
perfect fifth in all its forms). Both of these progressions should be avoid- 
ed, as well as the still worse ones : 




-^- 



The inversion of 



W 



-^- 



:2ZZ) or 



a^ ^ ' ' shows the baldness and 



harshness of the progression, as an unsatisfactory resolution of the miyor 
second, a still sharper dissonance than the minor seventh, in a still plain-* 
er light. 

The perfect fourth may be briefly disposed of. It is the inversion of 
the perfect fifth, and its least unpleasant modes of entrance are those in 
which the progression is the precise inversion of the most agreeable pro- 

gressions to a perfect fifth. R g, -r- • — ^ 



3C 



«- 



ZE 



:^^ 



etc. 



Further progressions are simply exaggerations of the defects shown in those 
with the perfect 'fifth; the fourth adding to the emptiness of the fifth a 
harshness peculiar to itself , on account of which it was formerly considered 
to-be, and treated as, a dissonance. 

All three perfect intervals should be very sparingly employed, especi- 
ally in equal two-part counterpoint. 

In actual a cappella composition the parts are allowed to cross each 
other (which occurs when a lower part ascends, in melodic progression, 
above a naturally higher one): 

1. When this is required for the complete carrying out of any theme 
or subject in one or both of the parts which cross. 

2. For obtaining peculiar effects through the change in the relative 
positions of voices of different quality, e. g, alto above soprano, or bass 
above tenor. 

3. In order to avoid disagreeable harmonic progressions; such as par- 
allel fourths or fifths. 

It is better for the student to confine the parts to their usual spheres; 
none of the cases enumerated above are likely to occur in these exer- 
cises at present. 

Before taking up the exercises the student should attentively read the 
simple rules for vocal composition given in the Introduction. Modulation, 
or the use of accidentals , is for the present to be avoided. In each exer- 
cise the cantus firmus is at first to be set as lower or second part, and 
the free part (or counterpoint) written above it, in as many various ways 
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as possible. The canius firmus should then be set as higher or first part 
and the free part written below it, also with variations. E. g, 

cpt. 



1 ^^ 1 


— tf^— I 


Of— 








or 










Bf 




















>T 














c. f. 






/^ 






/T^ 
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3 ^ 
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cpt. 
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'T <r> 














fi ^ 


-^ 






^^ 


» — 








^^ 
















jp 









To the above c. /. the counterpoint is first written in the soprano-clef. 
The c, /. may then be transposed an octave higher , and furnished with 
a counterpoint written in the alto-clef. But it takes less time and space 
to leave the c. /. where it is, and to set to it a second part written in the 
tenor-clef; this practice also helps to render the student expert in writing 
in all three positions of the C-clef. The harmonic effect of course re- 
mains in either case the same. It is self-evident that only one counterpoint 
at a time, either the upper or the lower, is supposed to sound together * 
with the c, f. 

Exercises with Consonant Intervals. 
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<g. ■■■ 


*^ 




• T(z-7r- 




_JZ — 


(g 


^ 


~o 


— (5>— 




a 








J ? or— 









































t 



:sL 



■SL 



i 



-^- 



'JSL 



In the foregoing exercises all the intervals , being consonances, were 
permitted to enter freely, that is, without preparation. As we were taught 
in the study of harmony, the preparation of a dissonance consists in the 
presence, in the preceding chord and the same part, of one of the tones 
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constituting that dissonance, e. g. 



^^^ 



where the dissonance 



m 



-&- 



G-f is prepared by the/' in thefirstmeasure. In the "noteagainst note" form 
of two-part counterpoint this mode of preparation by means of a sustained 
or held tone is evidently impossible, as the same tone never appears in 
the same part in two consecutive intervals. A dissonance can now, there- 
fore, according to this rule, be prepared only by the presence, in either 
of the parts forming the interval preceding that dissonance, of one of the 
tones forming the dissonance ; this tone being taken by the other part on 
progression to the dissonant interval ; e. g. 



(1) 



(^) 



^ gfe>^ 



TgrTg/g 




C3) 



Under (1) the note g in the second part is taken in the next measure by 
the first part, the second part at the same time progressing to /', thus form- 
ing the dissonance /-y'; which dissonance was prepared in the first 
measure by. the g in the second part. The other examples need no fur- 
ther explanation. But, it is an axiom in musical theory and practice, that 
^the octave of any given tone is the repetition ^iihe same tone in a higher 
or lower position". Prime and octave are, as regards their harmonic 
value in preparing dissonances, convertible terms. It is therefore not on- 
ly allowable, in preparing a dissonance, to employ the prime in one part 
as a substitute fop the prime held in the preceding interval by the other 
part ; but, instead of this particular tone, its lower or higher octave may 
he substituted, in either part, entering simultaneously with the, second tone 
constituting the dissonance ; e, g. 






<5>- 



-TSr 



2S3Z 



•&- 



These modes of preparing a dissonance I have named : Preparation by 
Substitution. As will be seen further on, a still wider application of the 
same principle leads to the resolution o^ a dissonance by the same means 
as are used in its preparation by substitution. Preparation and Resolution 
by Substitution are based upon one and the same principle, which I have 
name^: The principle of Substitution. 

Preparation by substitution is merely the theory of preparation carried 
out to its logical conclusion. The theory of preparation is, in its turn, 
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based upon the Interconnection of the Chords, which, in Prof. Paul's 
Manual of Harmony, is shown to be the fandamental principle underlying 
all harmonic progressions. To resolution by substitution, for the practi- 
cal application of which principle extended preparatory work in the forms 
of simple counterpoint is necessary, a separate chapter will be devoted. 
For correctly working out the exercises in which dissonant intervals 
occur, two principal rules must be observed. 

1. No dissonance should enter unprepared. 

2. Every dissonance must be immediately resolved; whereby the ma- 
xim, that ^^a progression to a dissonance is no resolution," is not to be 
forgotten. 

The various modes of preparation have been already explained ; we 
can now turn our attention to the resolutions of the several dissonant in- 
tervals. 

The seconds, both major and minor, may be resolved in either of the 

or: I oi: I 



3=F==f 



following ways : ^ -^— g l ^ y — gL ^ = , of which the last 



r 



only can be employed in two-part equal counterpoint, as both parts are 
obliged to move simultaneously. 

The resolutions of the sevenths , the inversions of the seconds, admit 
of greater variety. The minor seventh has the tbllowing: 

^ g^ ■ ^ ^ d^ 

^zz , which are, as is evident, simply the 



-s^ 



-^ 



t 



^ 



converse of those given for the second. The major seventh has, besides 

^_ 

'^ ,. also that in which the 



these forms : 



^ 



^p -|C 



I I r 

seventh progresses a step upwards, or, in other words, is resolved to the 

I 
I 



■y±. 



octave of the fundamental: ^ i— . The essential feature in this 

resolution is not the symphone* of the fundamental and its octave (in 
the above ex. c'-d') the resolved seventh, but the progression of the se- 
venth to that octave ; the fundamental is free to progress to any consonant 



* Symphonef a word invented by Mr. J. H. Gosnsll of New York, meaning simply 
"the sounding together^ of two or more tones, whether as a consonance or dissonance. 
The word is therefore of wider application than concord ; it is the exact counterpart of 
the German Ztuammeriklang. 



'-'' . »< w •» , 

1. Kb f> V 
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interval except a perfect one*, e. g. 



^^ 



V=f 



-«S>- 



2^: 



f 



1^- 



'(&- 



d=j 



"r^ 



all of which resolutions may be used in two-part equal counterpoint. The 



resolution 



"^ 



can obviously not be employed at present. The 



progression of a seventh to a perfect fiffch has already been noticed. The 
resolution of any dissonance wtatever , to be thoroughly satisfactory, 
cannot be to an empty interval. 
The regular resolutions of the major ninth are : 



) ) J I 



^ gj 



m 



-<9- 



<5?- 



•<©- 



i 



I 



r=p 



r— J following the rule al- 



ready laid down for the major seventh ; those of the minor ninth are the 
same , except that in a very slow movement these resolutions may seem 
somewhat inadequate for such a sharp dissonance, in which case (or any 



other) the ninth may be resolved like a second : 



1 



. For the 



::3^ 



practical application of the regular resolutions we should remember Hauft- 
mann's definition of the chord of the ninth: "A tetrad (chord of the 
seventh) over an organ-point"; for in every case the resolution of the ninth 
is based upon the resolution of the seventh in the (here partly lacking) 



tetrad; e. g. 



J=A 



J9=* 



-^- 



icJ 



I 



f 



-^- 



A 



rw 



The last, and apparently irregular, resolution will be explained in due 
course. 

If the student write out all the various preparations (by substitution) 
and resolutions of the ninth in two-part equal counterpoint he will find 
many of them, particularly in slow time, rough and hard in effect, al- 



* Viewed in this light, such a progression as : 



i 



^m 



?5f£ 



is not to be re- 



P 



t 



garded as a contracted resolution, but rather as a complete and natural one. 
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though not wrong in principle. Those fonns are preferable in which both 
preparation and resolution are accomplished in contrary motion, and in 
which the greatest melodic and harmonic diversity is attained , as for 
instance : 



i^ 



•^^ 



-49- 



-^- 



:g 



ISi 



-jBL 



-^- 



-tf> 



^ 



etc. 



Also , when the ninth enters from two tones belonging to the full chord ' 
of the ninth, e. g. 



1^ 




-^ 



1& — , its effect is more like that 



of that full chord, and its resolution in accordance with the rules for 
resolving that chord is more satisfactory. In unequal counterpoint any 
of the forms of resolution or preparation may be used, of course with due 
regard for harmonic variety. 

In the major mode the remaining dissonant intervals are : the augmented 

fourth and its inversion, the diminished fifth : ' ^ 



1^ 



2 g ig 



here given together with their regular resolutions. In two-part equal 
counterpoint they must enter, if prepared, by a skip in both parts, best 



in contrary motion : 



-fi*- 



1^ 




22: 



-SL 



^SL 




US. 



~ar 



-^ 



3Z 



ISr 



As previously remarked , skips in both parts in parallel motion are apt 
to produce an unpleasing effect, although occasionally allowable : 



^ 




3 



etc. Both intervals are often taken without 

preparation, even in a cappella style; but such liberties are for the present 
to be avoided. 

By the foregoing examples the regular resolutions of the various dis- 
sonant intervals in major have been presented. Some bold, but harmoni- 
ous, leadings, found not only in classic compositions but also in books 
of instruction in counterpoint (Chebubini) remain to be noticed. 

The fundamental of the seventh is occasionally led a fifth downwards 



instead of a fourth upwards, e. g. 



1^^ 



m 



This is 



one of the simplest forms of resolution hy substitution , the tones c and jT 
being substituted in the second part for the tones c' and f respectively. 



Similar leadings of the first part: 



31 



P 



:s>: 



22: 



ZSL 



in which 



■z^ 
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the higher tone of the dissonant interval is treated as the fundamental, 
and the lower tone regarded as a seventh, are based upon the same prin- 
ciple ; though such a resolution of a minor ninth would be decidedly haz- 
ardous in two-part counterpoint. Both forms are to be used only in 
extreme cases, where either part would otherwise be obliged to progress, 
upward or downward, beyond its natural range. 

CI) ,. P) 



The two following examples : 



j5?_ 



^ 



22: 



.^.. 



:sr 



:zz 



-sr 



exhibit 



not unusual forms of resolution by substitution. Under (I) the regular 



resolution would be thus: 



^ 



forming the sixth e — c'. 



But in ex. 1 the resolution takes the form of the tenth c — e", which is 
simply the inversion of the sixth e — c"; for the c', which is the /oe^er tone 
of the latter interval, is substituted an e" as higher tone of the tenth; and 
for the c" found in the sixth as higher tone , is substituted a c as lower 
tone in the tenth. The same tones appear in the resolution by substitution 
as in the regular resolution, their relative positions only being altered. — 

In ex. 2 the regular resolution would be: ' 



22: 



constitut- 



ing a sixth cf — &'; whereas we find in this example a tenth h — d", or the 
inversion of the sixth d^ — b\ The lower tone, instead of being held, pro- 
gresses downward to b; and the higher part, instead of progressing to b'] 
takes d'\ the octave of the (^'previously found in the lower. This resolution 
of the minor seventh is totally different in principle from the similar re- 



solution of the major seventh : z 




The minor seventh can 



never be treated like a passing seventh, the natural resolution of which 
latter is to the octave of its fundamental, leaving the fundamental free 
to progress to any consonant interval. This resolution of the minor seventh 
is a resolution by substitution, in which the two tones must form the 
interval of a tenth in order to make the resolution complete. 

The following resolutions of a major seventh and a ninth by substitution : 



I 



■«- 



!• 



1^ 



I 



r^-rr 



require no detailed explanation, being 



founded upon precisely the same principle as the two resolutions of the 
minor seventh given above. 
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Another form of snbstitation must be noticed here : 

-^ — ^^ 




H9- 



-JSr 






which is the least logical and satisfactory .of all, and should be avoided 
in writing the exercises. Its faultiness consists in the insufficient res- 
olution of the first dissonance, which progresses directly to another dis- 
sonance instead of to either of its natural resolutions. This form is 
nevertheless often employed by the best composers, even in a cappella 
style; though usually only in cases of emergency, where a free melodic 
leading of the parts appears more desirable than a too anxious •observ- 
ance of strict harmonic rules. 

It must also be remarked, that the nature of the two-part movement 
imposes certain limitations, in regard to wide skips and empty intei*vals, 
on the melodic progression of the parts, which limitations are relaxed in 
strictness when a bass is present, as in three- or four-part compositions, 
to give steadiness and fullness to the harmoliic combinations. A wild skip- 
ping about of either part, even where each interval taken is harmonically 
prepared, is to be condemned. Where the parts progress in parallel 
motion, a skip in the one should generally be counterbalanced by a step 
in the other. And in two-part equal counterpoint wide skips in both parts, 
even in contrary motion, should seldom occur. In the following model 
example each instance of preparation by substitution is marked by the 
initial letters p, s. Resolutions by substitution are left till later. 

cpt. 



f^ 


>*^ 




/*7 


"«^' 


<3 






. 










Gr ' 


/^ 


O^ 






<i 






r^ 




/^ 
















G^' 


































^ 
























p 

c,f. 


s 

7 


a 


p 


8 

5« 


P 


S 

7 


P 


8 

2 


P 


8 

7 


P 




-^ 




t>p 








c^ 


^ 








4r-^ 


— ©/ — 








/*^ 


^ 








•^•j 










/c> 


Gr 










d'^ 


r*5- 
















• 








C^' 











.^-> 


<i ■ 




j^. 




fp 


"^^ 


*™" 


'^^ 








&^— 




^ 


G^ 


/v 










H^ 


.^1 


<J 












































4 
























e> 


8 
7 


P 


8 


P 


8 

9 


P 


s 



r^ 


^> 


8 


P 


8 




^^ 


^ — 


■ fS~ 




j<? 








^ 






^ 


■&"- ■ 






A 


c^ 


/<5 








t^ ■ 




J 


e^ 
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.OL 



za: 



-«5>- 



:sl 



2z: 



-^- 



"ZL 



i 



h- 



P 



8 

7 



321 



-«S- 



-^- 



CI) 



EE 



31 



3l 



31 



Exercises in Major, 



-«5>- 



ZSl 



-^- 



(2) 



^ 



3z: 



-t5>- 



2Z 



3?: 



tS"— T ^— 1 fi?^ 



3?: 



-^- 



'3SL 



w^^ 



.(3) 



-t^ 



221 



S 



t 



22: 



3: 



-<5^ 



-<5^ 



jSi. 



-tf^ 



tt 



2s: 



(*) 



t 



-^- 



:sL 



E 



221 



tlj? jg" 



-«5?- 



jSL 



-t^ 



jO- 



t- 



1 



31 



22: 



If these exercises should not afford sufficient practice, those previously 
given for consonant intervals may be taken in addition. Through practice 
the effects produced by the sudden entrance of the milder and sharper 
dissonances mil be learned. The latter are employed, in actual composition 
only when the effect produced corresponds to the emotions to be ex- 
pressed. And it must be remembered, that the preparation and resolution of 
dissonances between two parts as sung has a totally different effect when 
hammered out on the piano. This is especially true of slow movements, 
the contrast between the mellow, sustained tones of the voice and the 
metallic; vanishing sound of the piano being then most apparent. 



The minor mode has four dissonant intervals peculiar to itself, namely : 
the augmented fifth and its inversion, the diminished fourth; and the 
augmented second, together with its inversion, the diminished seventh. 

The two latter are allowed , even by the strict theoreticians of the 
Hauptmann school, to enter without preparation. This exemption from 
the general rule is perhaps due to the fact that these intervals, although 
dissonant, differ but slightly from the minor third and major sixth respect- 
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ively ; in tempered harmony (on the piano] they coincide with these latter. 



Their resolutions are : 



and 



■ f#-=N^ 






te 



^ 



^ 



^ 



|a>. g~ . That of 



the augmented second to the fourth: - r— i l Ja fe^ g — » and its converse, the 



15 



resolution of the diminished seventh to the fifth : 




are unsatisfactory simply on account of the emptiness 

of these perfect intervals ; the addition of a third renders both resolutions 
agreeable. 

The augmented fifth and diminished fourth, being strongly dissonant, 
must be prepared. The two following forms of preparation : 



although alike in principle, are different in 



* practice ; inasmuch as the second produces a harsh and inharmonious 
effect similar to that noticed in a case of cross-relation, e. y. 







the first, on the other hand, being harmonious and 

|¥'° — " — ■ 

pleasing. A satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon is not easy to 
find. The converse preparations of the diminished fourth are both exces- 



sively disagreeable in effect : 




■^ 



' ' ^j^ . If the aug- 



'i^^ ff^ 



mented fifth enter from a sixth or thirteenth the inharmonious effect is 



avoided : 



p 



h 



the diminished fourth can enter 



!*■ i^ 



^- 



in either of the following forms : 



|5 



ff^ 



32: 



J ij^.. 



31 



The res- 



olutions of the augmented fifth are : j|^ 






F 



f 



w=?^ 



^- 
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jS: 



^^ 



m 

■^^ 



ISl 



J the last not being quite satisfactory; 



the resolutions of the diminished fourth: 



m 



sL 



w^^r-^- 




- \ ig>— ' 



-fi?- 



require no special notice. 



c. /". 



Example in Minor, 



I 


. .«-_, 


1 — ^"1 






^ 




j*T> 1. II 


<5 








^ 








C^" - 




^ 






' '/^ 


^ 


&* 




















■ n^ 






II 't 
























11 3 

cpt. 


p 


s 
7 


P 


8 

4 






8 


F 8 


P 




— ,i^ 


j-r> 




^ 












^ 




\ 


11 


O^ 


^ 




cS^ 














J 












G^ 


e^ 


, <*7 






i. 








1 1 




1 J 


L 1 






1 




^K-J 



2z: 



j^^— 



A? 



%^ 



is: 



IjSL 



-^~ 



3C: 



^ 



-ch 



8 



8 

9 



s 
5O 



8 



rO 



















~1>7~ 








\ ^ ■ 


i*5 




/^ 








^na — . 




<& 






ei ^ 




fi* 




U— . 


/^ 


^i/ 


0^ - 






«^ ■ 


^- 










*SXi 


G^ 












/5 


/TV 




^ 


_l 


r— — 


— 1^— 


<a 




. _i 






^— 




\ 






H 


iSh- 








— j 


i5*— 






— &? — 


1 


1 




1 










Tl 










1 _ 


<J 




























• 





z 



8 
7# 



2z: 



ir^ 



.Jl*!- 



22=; 



— ^ 



^- 



rzEiri 



# 



22: 



Exercises in Minor. 



(1) 



/^N 



32: 



-fi>- 



I 



P 



22: 



3: 



22: 



-d5>- 



:::ffi: 



-tS>- 



22: 



EJ^ 



i 



(2) 



-<5>- 



22: 



:;a: 



-<s^ 



3z: 



-<5»- 



22: 



-jSL 



.^_. 



nzz: 



ste 



(3). 



-^ 



©?? 



:^ 



-«5»- 



-tS>- 



1^ 



22: 



22: 



-«^ 



-^•^— ^*»^r 



BaVer, Counterpoint. 
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m 



22: 



-^- 



zr 



(«• 



I 



«s 



2z: 



1 




iS>- 



-^- 



221 



221 



1^ 



^^ 



On taking up the subject of unequal counterpoint, in which each note 
of the carUus firmw is opposed by two or more in the free part, a new 
and important element has to be dealt with, namely: rhythmical accentu- 
ation. 

The simplest form of unequal counterpoint, two notes against one, 
shows us the most elementary form of the measure, consisting of one 
thesis, or accented division, and one arsis, or unaccented division. 




?2: 



X 



?E 



X=X 



-^- 



^ 



■i9- 



t 



-^ 



'^- 



t 



^fg=^ 



^e^ 



■^- 



2a: 



221 



6 



9 



ISL 



^ 



^S 



i»- 



is: 



£ 



■^^ 



ear.ei 



r r i rr i "]i 



8 



£ 



-a. 



-^- 



-JSl 



-^- 



jSL 



t^ 



is: 



3: 






For the entrance of dissonances in rhythmical compositions the rule 
is often given, that they should fall on the arsis, it being considered pre- 
ferable to let the measure begin with a consonance. A strict observance 
of this rule would, however, give any composition or exercise a compara- 
tively tame and monotonous character; consequently even strict contra- 
puntists permit so many deviations from it as to make it appear of doubt- 
ful utility. In point of fact, its observance is a mere matter of taste and 
fitness. No well-grounded reason, either scientific or practical, can be 
advanced in support of such a theory. The perfect fourth and fifth must 
be prepared like dissonances when entering on the thesis, these empty 
intervals otherwise producing an unpleasant effect, as shown under 3. 
This fourth a* — d" is followed by a fifth, a progression which is better 
avoided, a succession of two perfect intervals being disagreeable. Suc- 
cessions of fifths or octaves, on either thesis or arsis of successive measures, 
should in general not occur in two-part counterpoint, as no full harmonies 
intervene to soften their harshness. They are most tolerable when a 
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sixth occurs between the perfect intervals, as: 



J i-^i I- 



5 



TUSt 



or: 



_i 



3^ 

8 



TS>^ 




'J 



2: 



ff3f r-H fiLf' I ' ^-lf^ f - '^ 



8 



z: 



Jj 



-«>- 



-fifc 



li 



22: 



it is safest to avoid them altogether, thongh the first example might be 
considered an exception to the general rule. 

Instances of preparation and resolution by substitution are marked p s 
and r 8 respectively. 

Under a and c are found examples of indirect resolutums caused by 
the interpolation of passing notes. Such passing notes are generally 
tones forming part of the same chord to which the tones constituting the 
dissonance belong: 






^ 






t 



-^- 



-^h 



Where the passing note itself also forms a dissonance^ this second dis- 
sonance must be resolved to the same tone to which the original dis- 
sonance would have progressed if directly resolved, as shown in the 
above examples. Passing notes may be used whenever necessary for 
securing an agreeable and flowing movement of the counterpoint. They 
enter best on the arsis, the resolution of the dissonance following immedi- 
ately on the next thesis, as under c; thoughthe resolution may sometimes be 
retarded, as under a, by a tie, in which case it is finished on the arsis of the 
second measure, hut not later. Passing notes may enter on the thesis : 



I 



2^ 



<5^ 



4. 



±zz etc., but the effect is apt to be hard. 



r- ^ — 

(Where the counterpoint has /our notes against one in thee./., a passing 



note may enter freely on the second thesis, e. g. 



3C 



or: 



»Tfl 




j. Unter d the resolution of the major second 



c! — V is anticipated by the counterpoint, which takes the «" before the 
c, /. progresses to g\ this e" is therefore no passing note, but simply an 

anticipation. Cases like the following: 



-^- 



:^ or: 



25: 



rTf" ^rff^ 
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are not instances of passing notes ; the former is a full resolution by sub- 
stitution as before explained, and the latter a natural resolution of a major 
seventh. 

The use of the ligature (tie) in preparing or resolying dissonances 
has already been pointed out in the study of harmony. For these pur- 
poses it may now be employed ud libitum. Through retarding the pro- 
gression of one of the tones forming a dissonance peculiar harmonic 
combinations often result, which might be called ^^retarded reso- 
lutions." These are loose forms of indirect resolutions, caused by a 
multiplication of passing notes. For example, if we take this c. /. 



P 



begin so : 



22: 



-«~ 



to which a counterpoint in half-notes is to be set, and 



J 



-«- 



¥ 



'^El there is formed, on the arsis of the first 



measure, a major seventh, which is not immediately resolved on the thesis 
of the second measure. Now, the resolution of this seventh may be ac- 
complished, under the existing conditions, by a progression either to c*' or 
to a ; and this progression may be a direct or an indirect one; e. g, (to c") 



tl) 



22: 



-^1 J-J J I 



-Cf- 



^ 



(2) 



«>- 



"ZL 



2t 



-'-i 



or: 



W^ 



s 



-^ 



=t 



■»■ 



whicli are retarded forms of the direct resolution : 



(3) 1 



-^=^ 



Hi. 



¥=^ 



- JTJ Jt J -^- J Jt ^ ^>' J 

— g °^ - -g^ or: , » - K ^ 



rf=f 



; (to a') 



m 



-^- 



, the two latter 



being retarded resolutions of: ^ 



t 



In these four examples the g 



in the c, /. may be regarded as a passing note, either followed as in ex. 3 
by an immediate resolution, or as in 1 and 2 by still other passing notes 



in both the counterpoint and c. /. In the following : 



(5) I 1.-^ 



-JSL 



W=^ 



u 



■^ 



zr 



the seventh is resolved directly to c in the second measure, constituting 
a fourth with g\ which is here no passing note, but an anticipation of the 

J J • 

"^ ^~~ . This direct resolution has an empty 



the direct resolution 



Pr 



£ 
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sound, which in the indirect resolution (5) is partially effaced (^covered 
up'^ so to speak) by the harmonies preceding and following it. 

Still looser methods of resolution, in which the tones forming the con- 
sonant interval to which the dissonance is resolved do not sound together, 






are hardly to be taken as 



models. Cases might be found like the following: 



||3 '^ ' ^^ '^ 



where the dissonance is left un- 



resolved ; this could perhaps be explained under the theory of anticipation, 
to the effect that the V belongs harmonically to the y' following in the 
second measure, and, as entering in the first measure merely by anti- 
cipation, requires no resolution as the seventh of y'. Such elastic inter- 
pretations might aid in defending many a case of bad counterpoint ; for 
our present purpose full resolutions are much more useful and satisfactory 
in every way. Even when taking great liberties the fundamental laws 
of harmonic progression must be respected. 

If the movement of an exercise be begun in half or quarter-notes, it 
must be carried out in the same to the close. As shown in the example, 
the counterpoint need not begin with the c, /. on the thesis of the first 
measure, but may enter on the arsis. This mode of entrance may be 
employed at pleasure, and is often helpful in beginning fresh variations 
of the counterpoint, besides being in itself agreeable. In working out the 
exercises in minor the harmonic minor scaJe is to be employed for the 
present. 



Exercises in Major and Minor. 



(X). 



^ 



-^■ 



/^ 



32: 



22: 



■. W^TT^ 



:zr. 



-^- 



-yy 



CD 



& 



mm 



-2SL 



jSL 



^Ts 



22: 



s. 



-^^ 



-jOl. 



zc 



iffi: 



2L 



-^- 



(3; 



/T^ 





^ 


1 (©._. 


— ^~. 




— (9— 


... a. 


-^ 


G . 




-tf^ 



(*3 



ti 


^ 




















« 




It'*' 


m 








^ 


^5 




^r\ 


^ 


*^ 






f\ |V 




^ 


^■> 


^^ 




^ 


^^ 










J ", 


\ ^ ' fn 


■ar- 








































1 1 1 III II III 




■■■III ■ 
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(5) 



jOL 



IE 



■h 



i»- 



2Z 



Tan 



use. 



za: 



22: 



s 



*> 



/rs 



■^-- 



-^- 



?Fi^ 



-9- 



ISL 



la: 



3: 



-tf>- 



ISL 



-^- 



CO 



zc 



■«>- 



w^^ 



ISL 



^ 



^ 



::^ 



-^- 



3Z. 



(8) 


— 


-■» ■ 


■"<^ 


■ g> 


H 


r-s?n 


'^-1 









:i)«r 





We now proceed to that branch of unequal counterpoint in which four 
notes are set in the counterpoint against one in the e. f. 




SL 



\ i\ ^ 



7SL 



l^"<r r~~F~-^ 



^ 




n^T7~f~T 



^m 




jQ. 



lOL 



E 



'SL 



■^- 



^jj>^f-^ rK r-f-B£=f^^"7r^ 



One of the commonest mistakes made is a succession of fifths or octaves 



on the accented parts of the measure; «. g. t J * ^ ' 




or: 



J3=^ 



I.I X . I I X . 



They are of less consequen- 



ISr 



ce when separated by several dissimilar harmonies, or when falling on 
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nnaccented divisions of the measure, as: J J 




1^ 
but must even then be employed sparingly. 

Changing notes formed by accidentals may occasionally be introduced 

I- 



for the sake of variety , if sharps are used : n. jJ jJ "^ ^ ffJ ** ^ J 



I 

by employing flats in major the character of the key is apt to become in- 
distinct through apparent modulation to nearly related minor keys, and 



their use is therefore better avoided: 



1^ 



^^m 



"•or 



The minor seventh is sometimes led upwards like a major seventh: 



This is no true resolution of the minor seventh, but a free leading of the 
counterpoint, which can be accounted for only through the fact that each 
of the comparatively slow, sustained tones of the c /. acts to a certain 
extent as an organ-point, thus permitting greater freedom of movement to 
the more lively counterpoint. But this liberty should be taken only when 
the counterpoint is led up to the minor seventh by a step and without a 
pause, as shown above. In other cases, such as : 



¥^ 



P 



*. 



(that is, from a pause or from a skip), when the minor seventh is led up- 
wards to the octave, this octave should be treated as a passing note, the 
true resolution following immediately. The attentive student will perceive 
the difference in principle between the above examples and the follow- 



ing resolution by substitution : 



-wWJ.^ 



p 



22: 



. Just the same 



rules hold good where the fundamental progresses downwards by a step, 

; but when it enters from a tie, or by 



^'• J^^tif-f rrr 



a skip, on the most strongly accented division of the measure, the character 
of the interval as minor seventh is so marked that a full resolution is 
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required: 



w^rj^fT "■ i7 r f r f" ^ • " 



must 



however be observed, that in cases like the two last the rule is often disre- 
garded, the fundamental being treated like an inverted ninth : 



Jf3=f= 



(ys 






the c' appearing perhaps more as fundamental than as seventh, and pro- 

jijj^j 

being alio w- 



gressions like the following : 



.^. 



able. It is nevertheless best, especially when the counterpoint skips, to 
give a full resolution. 

The student is again warned against writing progressions like these : 



P 



-tf>- 



I J J I J J ^^- 

* or: ^ p 



F^ 



in which the first dissonance is left unresolved. 

Passing notes may enter freely on the eecovid thesis of a measure , as 
already pointed out. For melodic phrasing of the countei*point, compare 
page 38. . 

Exercises in Quarter-notes, 

(1) 



;:^#tv^ 


-^ 


-?r- 


» 


~-^ 


— tf» 


—^ 


a 


Ctf 


— ^ — 1 



1 _^ 


/T^ 


(2) 










• 


f? 




f? ^ 












2^ 


^^ 




a - 


-3- A 


Cr 


-"^^iy i\ ^ 


— lO — 


KJ 


— e> — 














-11^ f^ y — * ^ ^ — 


















-^- 



(3) 



^fe^ 



g 



-^- 



t 



'¥Sr 



22: 



jZ 



-&- 



^ 



22: 



-(5>- 



-^- 







• 












/Ts 


1fT^ 


UtT 


















r' 1*' 






K* 












cl , 


r * ' 




fy 






.o 


^^ 








1 ^—J 


G^ 










^ 


rf> 


1 ^ JJ 
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y 



(6) 



|^WI^=^ 



;is: 



2e: 



2z: 



2: 



..ffl. 



2Z 



-»- 



32: 



(6) 



y 



^» 



-^- 



22: 



-tS^- 



22: 



I 



iS?- 



22: 



-^- 



y 



B^fty ^^ 



22: 



2: 



-*s^ 



CHAPTER n. 



IT^ree-jpcKi*^ Counterpoint. 

The fandamental difference between the examples now to be taken up 
and those preceding them is, that instead of being restricted to simple 
intervals we shall now be enabled, through the addition of a third part, 
to employ all three tones of the triad, and hence to present chords in a 
more tangible shape than heretofore. 

When the c. f. is set in either of the highest parts, special attention 
must be paid to the leading of the bass, which should always be melodious 
(not too monotonous] and flowing. The basses given for the exercises in 
harmony may be taken as models. No c. f. is to be regarded as a speci- 
men bass, the tone before the last always being a second above or below 
the key-note, which precludes the formation of the usual styles of close 
as yet learned. The c, /. is given in this form for two reasons : first, in 
order to afford practice in harmonizing any bass ; second, because melodies 
ending in this manner are also adapted to be set in the higher parts; 
while the peculiar leading of the bass in the regular closes is very clumsy 
when transposed into other parts. 

After the bass, the leading of the sopraiio is most important ; this should 
present as much variety as is consistent with a smooth and harmonious 
movement. 

The alto is often used as an harmonic filling, less care being taken to 
secure variety of progression in this part when the c, /. is in the bass or 
soprano. 

In the exercises with whole notes the same tone may be occasionally 
repeated in successive measures (in any part but the bass] ; the tie is then 
employed principally to exhibit these tones as the connecting links be- 
tween the chords in which they occur; the tones may be conceived as 
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repeatedly accented, or as held, at pleasure. An attempt to write different 
notes in each measure will speedily show that forced and unnatural pro- 
gressions result from disregarding the simplest and most obvious modes 
of interconnection. 



(0 



=ts=^ 



^SS 



V ^ 



2z: 



221 



-«^- 



-^- 



ISL 



:SL 



■^- 



-^- 



32: 



ZUSZl 



321 



r/r 



-^- 



e.f. 



^ 



32: 



■^- 



SL 



SL 



-^■ 



3Z: 



lEI 



(2)c./. 



s: 



-«- 



jO- 



2z: 



/^ 



in* 



£ 



-»- 



js: 



2: 



-fi>- 



i 



•JSL 



1SL 



-«- 



-Tg- 



-3^ 



■JSL 



-^- 



tAli^L^ 



-«»- 



Si 



22: 



32: 



-«»- 



t»- 



^g~~ 



SL 



-JBL 



(3) 



22: 



3s: 



22: 



32= 



i 



1^ 



32: 



32: 



-tf>- 



c./. 



1^^ 



22: 



-&- 



ja. 



-^ 



22: 



32: 



22: 



S 



• 



■s^ 



-«^ 



2?: 



32: 



-t^ 



«^ 



Attention must be called to several points. So-called ^covered" fifths 
may be employed without hesitation in the positions shown to be correct 
in the last chapter, if the two parts forming the covered fifth progress in 
contrary motion to the other part, and a full triad results ; as under a, 



ex. 1., or: < 



m 



■** *^ . Covered octaves are innocuous when formed 
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by upward progression between the first and second parts: 




or: 



1 



$^^ 



9t 



2z: 



i. e, when they appear either as a doubled fundamental in a chord of the 
sixth, or as a doubled third of a chord in the fundamental position. When 
occurring between the outer [%. e. highest and lowest) parts in upward pro- 
gression they are less reprehensible than between the two lower parts, 
which latter progression should be avoided. They should never be written 
in downward progression between any two parts : except at the close, where 
no special pains need be taken to avoid them. Parallel ("open") fourths 
maybe written when accompanied by the third below the lower tone of the 
fourth (ex. 3, a and h). Such a progression, however, involves parallel 
motion between all three parts, and should therefore be seldom resorted to. 
The effect is also notbad when the bass forms a third with the lower tone of 



the second fourth only: 




when even three parallel 



fourths may be correctly written, as above; or (with resolution by sub- 
stitution): ^ 




Parallel motion in all the parts may also 



occur at the close; or in a case of preparation by substitution like this: 



I 



2z: 



^- 




These and like progressions must be rarely used; they are to be regarded 
as exceptions to the general rule : that contrary motion should be employed, 
which rule is the comer-stone of contrapuntal form. ^Open" octaves and 
fifths are not likely to occur in the three-part movement in j:)ara//eZ motion; 
but must be guarded against in corUrary motion : 



\ 



IBL 



TZL 




For doubling the intervals the general rule may be given, that neither of 
the tones constituting a dissonance should be doubled. Of the consonan- 
ces the migor third, as doubled in the octave by the two lower parts, has 
perhaps the harshest effect, and should not be taken without preparation. 
Other consonant intervals may be doubled almost at pleasure; no further 
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rules can be given , and the attentive student will soon discover what 
combinations are most or least desirable. 

For working out the exercises with whole notes the c. /. is first to be 
set in the bass, and the counterpoint in soprano and alto written with as 
many variations as possible ; the c, /. is then to be set in the soprano, and 
finally in the alto , always with as many variations as possible of the 
countei-point. If the leading of the c. /.he such that the usual compass 
of any part in which it is set is overstepped in either direction, the c /. 
may be transposed to another key (ex. 2.j. Here it might have been set 
an octave lower in the original key; but the alto would then have had 
much less freedom of progression, being confined to the lower half of its 
range. The parts may begin and end in unison (octaves] or with the tonic 
triad in any variation of the fundamental position. The unison (octaves) 
in all parts together in the midst of an exercise is forbidden. 



(1)^ 



Exercises. 



^m 



I 



-- <5>- 



22: 



-fi?- 



jSL 



^T^ 



lOL 



22: 



P) 



^s 



SL 



SL 



■«- 



ty:*^ 



SL 



22: 



-6?- 



2z: 



-^- 



-jBI 



(3) 



^ 



I 



IBL 



32: 



-»• 



'ZL 



-^- 



22: 



-JZL 



-«- 



r9\ 



(4) 



22: 



1^ 



IS. 



121 



ISL 



■^~ 



6?- 



1122: 



22: 



For working out the exercises in half-notes the following order is to 
be observed : the bass first takes the c/., as in ex. 1 and 2 below, with 
the soprano in half and the alto in whole notes ; then both in half-notes. 
In the next two exercises the soprano has the c. f., to which the bass is 
written in half-notes and the alto in whole notes, then both the latter in 
half-notes [ex. 3 and 4]. Finally, the c. f. is given to the alto, and the 
soprano written in half-notes with the alto in whole notes; then both 
together in half-notes [ex. 5 and 6]. 

The primary object of these exercises is to teach the student gradually 
to introduce as much variety and independence in harmonic and melodic 
progression as is consistent with a good melodic leading of each indi- 
vidual part. The advice given in the Introduction, that he should hear 
every note in every exercise he writes, without resorting to external aids, 
cannot be too often repeated. No exercise should be carried half-finished 
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to the piano "just to see how it sounds," but ought to be worked out to 
the close, and carefully read over, before being played. Progress may at 
first seem slow, but is at least sure, if this method be adopted. 

Six Model Exercises in Minor. 



fe 



-<s^ 



?^-^ 



^ 



^f:^^ 



?V\(S -& 



t 



t 



^^- 



'^^^^- 



\ 



P 8 



t 



■>&- 



-€?- 



SL 



jOL 



'SI 



SL 



Bl? U t"!^ 



kisz: 



-&- 



c. /. 



^^ 



8 

22= 



S 



-SL 



ISL 



-^- 



-^■ 



k | 7 f ^ ' 



s 



jss-l^ 



t 



^- 77? ffl. -^ 



22: 



?z: 



tl^ 



^ 



F^ 



e 



-«^ 



r s 



P s 



I 



S^ 



2z: 



t5^ 



i^- 



822: 



-€^ 



■i9- 



S^ 



22: 



±p5C=±| 



32: 



I 



2) 



tuv - 



11^ 



P3 



fe 



T© ^ 



??: 



3 



^F 



«^ 



32 



^5 



r s s 



r s 



t 



~jS»- 



?g g . 



3 



-^ 



"m^ 



?^ 



e 



pztjji^^^^g^ 



■^ 



t 



c. /". 



^ 



irr' 



ISL 



ISL 



-^- 



:r-gr 



^ 



t=^ 



1^ 



?z: 



feg- 



iSf- 



^ 19- 



f^^-^ 



22: 



t 



■Oh 



P fi^ 



+ 



'^^- 



I 8 1 

P s 



8 

P 8 



P s 



<^ 



3 



i 



«- 



?£ 



S^^^^=F=^ 



s^FrfTn ^ 



-^- 



-eS"- 



s: 



S 



22: 



2: 



^^^ 



22: 



^ 



.. r^ 
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(3) c. f. 



t^z: 



-^- 



■SL 



JQ- 



.Ol 



I 



sua: 



-«?■ 



JGL. 



"JSl. 



^ 



-^- 



jOL 



^ 



fe 



-^- 



JEE 



I 



^ 



T^ 



5 ^5 



P 8 



r 8 I 8 



221 



q'Tf ^ \ 'h \f 



& 



-i»- 



P^^S 



32: 



■tf>- 



jz: 



:2Z: 



3£ 



■^- 



ffi:: 



!^ 



£ 



-tf?- 



■^- 



-^- 



SL 



Si 



SL 



I 



22: 



8 



X 8 



>> ^' \ ? T \ ^ 



*-p 



3 



E 



3Z 



2Z 



2: 



(4) c. f. 



k 



V &> 



22: 



.-^. 



^- 



a-p^- 



-fi>- 



2[ 



-^ 



4^ 



t'ff-ftf 



i 



?z: 



P 8 



X 8 



^>n^^^ 



-^ 



ttfe 



-^^ 



■«5^ 



]9- 



I 



-^- 



-^ 



^ 



'ITN 



¥ 



■ZL 



t^ 



N 



JlS^ 



Si 



W' 



•^~fg' 



^ 



HiiU'-CJf L g 



?2: 



3 



I 8 

8 



I 8 p 8 



i 






JZ. 



-^- 



2^ 



tfTlr ^1|J^ 



^^ 
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i 



6) 



b'M-^-JlJ p.- 



f^ I (9 



m 



7Si 



t 



( g I <g 



?r 



1^ 



:??: 



e.f» 



P 8 



S 



jCC 



-^- 



-fiL 



^ffi 



■«- 



32: 



s 



^ 



2: 



-«^ 



fcz 



E 



22: 



-^- 



-«- 



22: 



K^ ^ T'l r r^ i r^ h^^ 



r^ 



^ 



3 



s 



t=F^ 



I 



g^ ^ '. ? ^ 



P 8 



P 8 



fe 



-&- 



-^- 



-JBL 



^ 



.^. 



-^- 



i 



^- 



j^ 



-<^ 



s 



8 
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8 



i 



% 
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ISL 



^^==11 



-tf>- 



W^ 



32: 



-«^ 



(6) 
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(S^ 
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^ 42 



^ 



^ 
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sS^- 
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P 8 



T 8 
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P 8 
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-7^1 
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T 8 
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These six examples are given in minor in order to show how varionsly 
the melodic minor scale may be employed. In this scale not only the 
seventh (^leading note'') is raised by a chromatic semitone in ascending 
progression, bnt also tiie sixth; while in descending progression both 
sixth and seventh retain the pitch indicated by the signature; e. g\ 



^^=g=>=^ 



t 



bg [? &; 



-^ 



This mode of employing the 



melodic minor scale is the most simple and natural, and presents the few- 
est difficulties as regards modulation. The close of the c. /., and various 
passages in ex. 1, 2, 3 and 5, exhibit the scale thus treated. Its employ- 



ment in the reverse direction 



fl3^ 



IgEgrtMjg 



^ 



-^- 



^ VStL 



•^^—y 



is decidedly more hazardous. Of these two forms the latter should not 
be tried at present, as the lack of the leading-note in upward progression 
often gives the effect of a strong modulation, thus tending to weaken 
the mental hold on the original key. The former, found in ex. 4 and 6 
must be used cautiously. I would recommend that, when working out the 
examples for the first time, the harmonic minor scale should be employed 
in preference to the melodic , which latter can be taken for variations 
whenever it appears suitable. 

A careful analysis of each instance of the preparation or resolution of 
a dissonance by substitution will aid the student more than pages of com- 
mentaries. He ought to be able to give an explanation of each indivi- 
dual case of preparation or resolution, including the simpler forms not 
marked, before attempting to work out the exercises. Some of the more 
doubtful situations can now be explained, taking them in regular order. 

(Ex. 1.) The fifths on the arsis, marked 5, have no ill effect, as the 
chord of the sixth and seventh g — /' — e' ^ is interposed. 

(2). On the arsis of the third measure we have the minor seventh 
d—c" between bass and soprano. The direct resolution would be: 



^ 



I 



X 



P 



?z: 



t 



forming the major tenth g — V, This resolution is impossible on account 
of the leading of the c, /.; besides, it would bring a tiresome re- 
petition of the soprano-phrase : TIT r \~~^ T .LBP 



t 



E 



X 



Instead, the soprano is led through the passing note a' |? to g', here form- 
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ing with tKe h in the alto a minor sixth b — ^', or the precise inversion 
of the direct resolution. This is an instance of resolution by double sub-- 
stitution, and is marked accordingly r s s. The progression is bold, but 
the resolution is complete. — In the last measure the augmented triad 
enters without harmonic preparation ; such a liberty could be taken only 
at the close, where it seems hardly necessary to interrupt the free move- 
ment of the soprano, which is in itself a melodic preparation of the dis- 
sonant e"];] this latter might of course be prepared as in ex. 1. The 
reason for a certain laxity, at the close, in the rule for preparing dis- 
sonances, is to be sought in the desirability of heightening the effect at 
the end of a composition. A fiat and conventional close may often spoil 
the whole effect of really fine harmonic and melodic combinations preced- 
ing it* But no relaxation of the rules should be carried so far as to 
leave any dissonance unresolved, this having an effect just the opposite 
of the one intended. 

(3) The fifths on the thesis in fhe second and third measures, 
between bass and soprano, are rendered harmless through the interpolation 
of a chord of the fourth and sixth. 

(4) Case of cross-relation between soprano and bass, marked ^. Its 
effect is softened by the harmonic attraction of the ninth/'' to e"t? (octave 
of e't^ in alto] to which it is resolved on the thesis of the next measure ; 
and also by the entrance of the dissonance F^ — g^ between bass and alto, 

prepared by the ©Jf in the bass. Taken by itself: ^ jtr^'^ r ' \^^ 

progression would appear harsh and inharmonic in the extreme. In free 
Composition the progression, as shown in the exercise, would be justifiable, 
but is possibly too bold, for a stricter style, and is left simply to be thor- 
oughly examined and considered, as it might easily have been changed* 
Another case of cross-relation sometimes met with in a cappella compo- 
sition, to which exception can hardly be taken, is the following : 







The gjj^ is attracted harmonically to a', and the dissonance gh — a is 
harmonically prepared by the a in the first measure. This dissonance is 
resolved by substitution {cF instead of d'^) on the arsis of the third measure, 

(5) The bass takes. rather wide skips, which are allowable in slow 
time, although in general better avoided. 

(6) In the progression marked 9 the bass-tone/, which forms a minor 
seventh with the soprano e^j is not treated as fundamental but asau 
inverted ninth, and consequently led down to cj^; the e"\^ is treated asfunda- 
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mental, and skipfl to the consonant tonec'; this resolationis ^ot alisolntely 
incarrecty but a trifle hard. 

When the two parts having the counterpoint are in half-notes it is not 
necessary that both should begin with the first measure ; either may begin 



on the arsis of the second measure, e. g. 



^M 



F 



c^ 



2z: 



(1) 



2s: 



Exerciser in Half-notes, 

• g f Aa I ^ I 1 ^ I "^ I g - 



zc 



-^- 



zr 



-^ 



m 



C2) 



m 



£ 



a: 



.^- 



3: 



ZE 



zc 



22: 



-«- 




3C 



-«- 



t^ 



(3) 



^i 



jfS. 



-ltf>- 



zc 



:z: 



2z: 



-«»■ 



zc 



-«- 



ra: 



■^- 



.♦-~ 



(*) 



^ 



-&- 



zz: 



zc 



t^ 



■«- 



Zl 



-^- 



2z: 



-^■ 



^ \ <y 



(5) 



^ 



zc 



a: 



«3 



Hi 



2: 



ISL 



-^- 



2z: 



2: 



-^- 



z: 



-tf>- 



' (6) 




^ 



-»- 



" r I ^ II 



j>. 



ISL 



-^- 



-<»- 



Zl 



^ ■ 



-«- 



zc 



(1) 



1^ 



E 



^g 



'^ Model Exercises in Quarter-notes. 



t 




^9 — ^- 



c./. 



-«- 



-<©-= 



zz: 



2z: 



-r-^- 



zc 
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M 



:zL 



-jS. 



-<s»- 



22: 



■■^- 



s 



^ 



■^- 



"SSi 



-^~ 



^ 



8 



£ 



^ 



^ (2) 



3i: 



^« 



r-f-f 



I 8 




:s: 



^^^ 



c./. 



<^^ 



-^' 



Sl 



^^ 



22: 



rfffTr 




P 8 



7- 6 




p fi p 8 



j-i J r ' ~S 



p 



Z 8 



"'^- 



-^- 



-^- 



:;s: 




, ^ ' 



I 8 



X 8 




I 8 



zz: 



■<^ 



^ 



1 



zz: 



3*. 
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(3) 



W 



i^^ 




^ 






^ 




c. /. 



EE 



3: 



-«^ 



122: 



«^ 



s 



^ 



-^- 



3: 



-r*- 



1^ 




22: 



^^ 



22: 



IZ. 



^ 



-tf>- 



2z: 



-^— 



^ W 




^-^ 



3: 



32: 



I 



22: 



p 



3C 



zc 



E 



p 



£ 



a 



^ 




n 



^ 



8 



8 



I S 



£ 



3C 



22: 



-^- 



P s 

T S 



5if 



2q^j jiTfTTp^ p 



t 











V k 



• w •■*• • » 
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w 



m 



gJTpTrr 




iS 



22: 



IE: 



-tf>- 



t^.. 



P 8 



^ rf^rnn^rriT^ 




* 



^m 



2z: 



(5) ^ ^ ^ 



P 8 



t 



i 



:£ 



■ :ri/\, r - 



?= 



■»- 



t}= 



^EE 



C. /. 






-tf^- 



3z: 



32: 




^^ 



k 




i 



(6) '• /. 



? 



2Z 



■K^ 



-tf^ 



P 8 




^^ 



j5L 



E^ 



:2z: 



s 
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a 



.OL 



-*-r 



:s. 



-&- 



^ 



P B 




P 8 



i 



r-^ 




I 



-|g»- 



<5^ 



£ 



3i 



-rtf»- 



u- 



.<fl. 



-«^ 



3l 



-^- 



^^h- 



IS. 






w 



P 8 



t^rrt '' I J iJ"^ 



» I » 



I * f n r p^f^H J. 



8 



^^ 



^ 



■]»• 



P 



-^ 



t 



-^ 



22: 






The exercises with quarter-notes may be worked out in a different 
order from the preceding, on account of the difficulty at first experienced 
in treating the more varied melodic phrasing, which naturally rendera^ 
the harmonies more complicated. The c. /. is first set in the bass, to 
which the alto is likewise written in whole notes, the soprano alone having 
quarter-notes; after which the alto should take the quaiiier-notes^ 
with the soprano in whole notes. Then the c. /. is given to the soprano, 
the bass and alto taking quarter-notes alternately. Finally,. the c. f, is- 
set in the alto, with the soprano and bass alternately in quarter-note?. 
When sufficient dexterity has been acquired in these simpler forms , the 
student may try writing two parts together in quarter- notes , the several 
parts taking the c. /. in the usual succession; or, for the sake of variety, 
one part having the counterpoint may be written in quarter-notes , and 
the other in half notes (ex. 5 and 6). For such cases Cherubini gives the 
rule, that the part having the half-notes must begin after the other, on 
the second half of either the first or second measure, this lending it» 
progression from the very start more melodic and rhythmic independence. 

Eespecting the melodic phrasing of the counterpoint in quarter-notea 
a few brief directions will suffice. A frequent employment of broken 
chords renders the harmony monotonous ; it is therefore preferable to in- 
troduce tones altering the harmony, at least one such in every measure. 
Changing notes may be occasionally introduced, but not too often, as suck 
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chromatic embellishmentsare apt to lend the exercises an air o£ affectation 
and mannerism not consistent with a healthy diatonic style^which is the 
foundation of all good composition. It is of the first importance that the stndent 
should learn to appreciate and use the wonderful resources of pure diatonic 
harmony. Simple progression by steps, t. e. the use of the scale, is always 
in place. Long successions of thirds or sixths between two parts haying 
quarter-notes are tiresome; but shorter ones, as in ex. 2 , fifth and sixth 
measures, where the c, f. progresses in contrary motion, may sound well. 
Greater variety is -required in the melodic figuration when only one part 
has quarter^notes than when they are found intwopiirts; for in the latter 
case the harmonic changes may partially compensate for a certain degree 
of sameness in the melodic phrases. Beginning with the eighth measure 
of ex. 5 , a repetition of one melodic .figure is found in three successive 
measures. Such repetitions may be employed freely where they tend , as 
in this case, to enhance the effect. 

The harmonic peculiarities of these examples remain to be noticed. 
(2), fourth measure, the seventh / — -f" is resolved to the fifth a — e\ 
Such a resolution is made possible , in three-part counterpoint, Ixy 
the presence Of a third (here c in the bass), which, by completing 
the triad, effaces the empty sound of the fifth. In the last measure 
the resolution of the mild seventh h-a, to the fourth i-g^ is made endu- 
rable by the subsequent harmonies; being at the close it may pass for 
once. (4) The augmented fifth enters unprepared in the seventh measure; 
such a leading belongs to free rather than to strict harmony (though 
many such might be pointed out in a cappella compositions) , and is 
introduced to break the monotony of the parallel sixths. It might be 
called melodically prepared. In this exercise, and the one following, are 
several instances of OQtaves formed between two parts in successive mea- 
sures (marked 8) all of which are perfectly allowable. (5) The covered 
£fths between soprano iand alto, in the seventh measure, are written in 
accordance with the rule given in Chap. I. (6) The bass begins on the 
third, leaving a doubt for th» moment as to the character of the key, 
which is dispelled in the second measure by the leading of the .alto , and 
the entrance of the dominant chord of the seventh. The harmonic effect 
is peculiar, and may be occasionally resorted to in variations. The dis- 
sonances in the seventh measure between alto and soprano are resolved 
by the bass in the next measure, as explained on page 44. 
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CHAPTER m. 



Besolution by Substitution. 

It is the object of this chapter to present in systematic arrangement 
the scattered examples of resolution by substitution heretofore given, and 
to further elucidate the subject before proceeding, to' four-part counter- 
point. 

The simplest form of this species of resolution is that in which either 
part is resolved to a tone an octave below the one required by the regular 



resolution, 6. g. 



^ 



-^~ 



or: 



-^- 



-lar 



^ 



'^- 



. In the first example g' 



is substituted for g in the soprano; in the second c is substituted for c 
in the alto. It is apparent in these , as well as in the subsequent exam- 
ples of resolution by substitution, that the axiom, respecting the un-. 
changed harmonic value of a tone when transposed into a higher or lower 
octave, is valid. The above form is often met with in four-part harmony 



at the close, e, g. < 



5 



2: 



w=^=^ 



and may also be employed, even 



P 



2Z 



■SL 



with a magor seventh, in the midst of a composition. 

In the next variety both parts are resolved to tones other than those 
required by the regiilar resolution. The second has two forms : 



22^ 



— t ': "T ^ I for the major second, and : |J3^/? fg J : "^^ f^g J 



for the minor second. These occur only* when two parts cross. 
The corresponding resolutions for the ninth are : 



j- 



ts^rr 



-fi> 



J= 



i9- 



and: 



J-J-J-J 



I 



^ 



I 



I 



I 



In each example the first form alone is an instance of true resolution by 
substitution; the second form is a regular resolution of the ninth, th^ 
ninth being resolved to the octave of the fundamental, leaving the latter 
firee to progress to any consonant interval (excepting, in two-part counter- 
point, the perfect fourth or fifth.) Where the ninth moves two steps down- 
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i^rard : (A) 



gy^i^ 



p~jj 



the fundamental is not free in its 



progression, bnt must take the lower octave of the ninth; for these pro- 
gressions are the precise inversion of the following : (BJ 

OK- 1 



(1 )J^J (2) 1^. 
— ^ — «S>- 



rj 



^ 



Under ^ (1) the &' in the soprano is substituted for the h in the alto under 
B {i\, and the d' in the alto is substituted for the ef' in the soprano under 
B. Under A (2) the same principle is adhered to, the a' in the soprano 
being substituted for the a in the alto under B [2), and the c in the alto 
for the c' in the soprano. Compare the above resolutions by substitution 
under A with the following regular resolutions of the ninth : 



-tf?- 



l^-J-^ 



J I ! 



¥ 



-!»- 






J. 



^^ 



:st 



I 



I 



-«- 



I 



f 



:^ 



I 



^ 



or: 



J J „ J j - 

" ■? =: , and the difference in principle between the 



75'- 



two modes of resolution will be evident. 

The resolutions of the seventh present similar points of difference. The 



Tegular resolutions of the minor seventh: 



^^ 



32: 



|3 ^^ " f^ r 



are 



transformed by substitution thus: 



U. ! ^ 



:=* 



|3 f^ ^ ' ■ f f 



; that is, the. 



soprano takes the higher octave of the tone held by the alto in the regular 
Tcsolutions, the alto taking the lower octave of the tone held by the so- 
j)rano in the regular resolutions. With the major seventh, the regular re- 



solution : 



m 



must not be confounded with the resolution by 



substitution of the minor seventh : 



rJ ^ 



w=rT 



iz* These instances, al- 
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though alike in appearance , are quite unlike in their nature; for one of 
the natural and regular resolutions of the major seventh is to the octave 
of the fdndamental, this fdndamental being left free to progress to any 
consonant interval, e. g, 

t I I I I ' I I 



-«^ 



isL 



-^h 



3^ 



-^- 



T 



i 



X 



or: 



W=^ 



The resolntion of the major seventh by ssbstitution: 



i 



^^"f 



is the 



inversion of the regular resolution 



-^■ 



■•^ 



I I 



?=: 



All resolutions df ninths and sevenths by substitution given above are 
the exact converse of the resolutions of the seconds before shown : 



Try f^ J-lr^ 



*fe — 9- 



^ 



X 



a 



n- 



"l^L 



which are simply inversions of the regular forms : 



a=^ 



■St 



p^ 



3^ 



r 

In the case of the seconds precisely the same tone is taken by either part 
as would have, been taken by the other part in the regular resolutions. 
In the case of the sevenths and ninths the octa'oe of that tone is taken by 
either part which would have been taken by the other part in the regular 
resolutions. All these modes of resolution by substitution, which eidiibit 
simple relations of intervals without reference to the position of the latter 
in chords, may be used with discretion in any form of simple counterpoint 
with any number of parts. 

Where three or more parts progress together the forms of resolution can 
be made more varied and complicated. * Not only the relations subsisting 
between the two tones forming any given dissonance have to be taken 
into consideration, but also the harmonies which may be produced through 
the aid of other parts , (for instance, the restrictions respecting the pro- 
fession of dissonances to perfect intervals become void). Four-part 
counterpoint in particular offers a wide field for the employment of bold 
and semi-irregular harmonic combinations. The immutable principle under- 
lying all these is expressed in the oft-repeated axiom: the octave of iiny 
given tone possesses the same harmonic value as the tone itself. 

Resolutions formed by the help of any part besides those two between 
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'which'a dissonance is actually formed may be classed nnder two heads : 
(1) where a third part takes a tone, which in the regnlar resolution wonld 
have been taken by one of the parts constituting the dissonance; (2j where 
a third part takes the octave of such a tone. 
Instances of the first class are the following: 




Under (1) we have a chord of the third and fourth «-^-a'-c '|, the second 
inversion of the chord of the seventh A-cj/^-e-g. The regular resolution 
of the seventh^ in the tenor would be to fj^. Instead of progressing down- 
ward to/tt the tenor skips upward tocT, which progression isnoresolutioB 
whatever of the dissonance; but for this/^ not taken by the tenor the 
bass/j^ is substituted, forming with the tones above the chord of the sixth 
/l-cT-a'-ef ', which same chord (merely leaving out the cF) would also have ' 
been formed if the tenor had been regularly resolved to/^, doubling thia 



tone with the bass: * 



5 



fe 



i 



m 



J 



t-t 



'■^ 



X 



m 



The remaining cases are to be 



explained in a similar manner. On examination of these it will be seen 
that this species of resolution is rather a matter of chords than of inter- 
vals. The same principle lies at the root of the following examples of the 
second class: 



(1) 



i 



A 



(3) 



W 



i 



^rffeJ=J= ^ 



^ 






2: 



f — r^ — r 



i 



75=3 



^ 



#^- 



i 



I 



-^- 



T^ 



-6^ 



^ 



I 



zz: 



I 



^^^^ 
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(6) 



(6) 



I- 



hM 



m 



9 



^ 



^m 



1 J 



p 



I 



Ex. 1 contains a chord of the second y-a-c'-e' ; the regular resolution of 



in the second ^-a would be: 2? 



Instead of holding a the 



tenor skips to e, forming with the bass / a fifth , which is no resolution 
of the second. But, for the a in the tenor, an a in the soprano is sub- 
stituted, having the same harmonic value as the a, and therefore making 
the resolution agreeable and complete. 

There is no reason for discountenancing an occasional use of such modes 
of resolution in working out the exercises, provided they are employed 
intelligently. The study of Joh. Seb. Bach's works, parficularly of 
lis "371 Four-part Choral-Songs" [371 Vierstimmige 'Choralgesange, 
. Leipzig, Breitkopf & HUrtel] will give the student the best insight into 
the possibilities of diatonic harmony. It is not necessary that he should 
imitate Bach in writing parallel fifths, sevenths and ninths; such harsh 
progressions can be overlooked in the case of a composer having such a 
sovereign command of contrapuntal form as Bach, but are inexcusable 
when intentionally written by beginners. Attention must also be called to 
the following forms of progression which frequently occur in Bach's scores: 



i 



( 



m 



g > 



n=f 



or: I 



I 



I 



-.5>- 



m 



iii 



or: 



m 



T 




I 



fr 



2± 



:i 



22: 



t I 



-F^ 



m 



i 



f=f=T 



^ 



in which a seventh formed between any two parts is immediately succeed- 
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ed by a ninth between the same parts, or vice versa. These cases have 
already been allnded to in the chapter on two-part counterpoint. In a 
two-part movement they produce an unsatisfactory effect , because th^ 
first dissonance is left unresolved: 




I 



i^ 




n^ 



The effect is least unpleasant when the ninth precedes the seventh; firstly^ 
because the natural resolution of the ninth is to the octave of the funda- 
mental*, as in the first and last examples (in the former the fundamental 
is treated like an inverted ninth) ; and secondly, because in four-part har- 
mony other intervals consonant to the ninth so resolved are present, making 
the progression more like a true resolution. In the case of the minor 
seventh in the second example the matter is essentially different, the re-^ 
gular resolution of this seventh not beiog upwards , and the progression 
appearing correspondingly forced and harsh. It is best to avoid both of 
these forms in the strict style. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Four-part Counterpoint 

In order to present the subject systematically, the various phases of 
contrapuntal evolution are arranged , in this manual , in regular order. 
This order may be strictly observed in the course of study ; but in most 
cases it will be preferable , after three-part simple counterpoint has been 
fairly mastered, to combine the study of two or even three sections, thu9 
affording a welcome relief from the monotony caused by long-continued 
practice with an unmetrical cantos firmus. According to the judgment 
of the teacher the chapters on Figurate Counterpoint, on the C&oral, or 
even the beginning of Invertible Counterpoint, may be taken up together 
with the present one. The two first-named afford the most variety and 
contrast, at the same time admitting of a direct practical application of 
the knowledge and skill hitherto gained, and are therefore to be chiefly 
recommended for the purpose-in view. 

The exercises, like the foregoing, are to be begun in the '^note against 
note" form. At the first glance the following example : 
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(1) 



3= 



E 



3C 



^ 



fi^ 



-^ 



^ 



^- 



3s: 



-«^ 



3: 



8 



S 



v--tf» 



.jO. 



2s: 



zc 



-^- 



-«5>- 



ZE 



31 



-! 



i 



-«»- 



3: 



3: 



31 



-<^ 



-<^ 



.£^ 



31 



P 



C./. 



^E 



8 



-^' 



8 

7 



-tf>- 



12: 



-^- 



3z: 



32: 



T»- 



-^- 



321 



3E 



ZC 



-.^ 



221 



31 



jS- 



-tf>- 



uSi. 






8 



I 



-«^ 



2z: 



-«^ 



-«^ 



-^- 



-.^ 



( g I ^ 



i 



8 



t 



8 



22: 



r 



jS- 



32: 



8 



8 



i 



T^- 



321 



-^- 



:^ 



-<5>- 



72: 



3z: 



■iSf- 



-^- 



-^- 



JSL 



3: 



ttight seem to be nothing farther than just such a four-part exercise as 
those with which we became familiar during the course of harmony. A 
more careful examination of this example will, however, show that the 
freedom of progression attained through the study of counterpoint has 
exercised no inconsiderable influence on its harmonic structure and on 
Ihe leading of the several parts. If the same c./. be harmonized according 
to the chordi given in the manual of harmony, the difference in 'treatment 
will at once become apparent. 

4- 6 3 6 

8 6 ___ 3 2 6 5 6 3 5 






22: 



-&- 



"^- 



-ZZL 



-<9-' 



zz: 



z: 



I 



^ 



2?: 



.^- 



3z: 



-*- 



4 

2s: 



4- 



2z: 
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3: 
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The student is invited to try the experiment of writing out the banneny 
indicated by this figuring, beginning in close position; this hannony id 
much more simple and transparent than that of the example. But just 
this simplicity of form the student is supposed to have learned to under- 
stand and apply in studying harmony. His ear must gradually be trained 
to seize and comprehend more complicated and unusual combinations. 
Consequently, after working out an exercise in the simple shape presen- 
ted by the figured bass, employing regular resolutions, he ought to attempt 
at least one variation of the same, endeavoring to introduce as many new 
barmonies as possible, without allowing the harmonic structure to beeoma 
disjointed or bizarre, and with due regard for the melodic leading of the 
soprano at least ; the middle parts may at first be used as an harmonic filling. 
The instances of preparation and resolution by substitution in the model 
example should be conscientiously studied. In the eighth measure the 
resolution of the major seventh is a regular one. In the eleventh measure 
the dominant third is doubled. This doubling of the leading-note has 
been persistently decried by the theorists, for no better reason than this : 
that it is melodically attracted to the tonic, and that a progression of the 
doubled third to the tonic would produce parallel octaves. The require- 
ments of this melodic attraction ape nevertheless amply satisfied when 
wie of the parts having the doubled third progresses to the tonic: 




p 



■^ 



a: 



-(&- 



-^- 



-SL 



^t even if neither of them progress to the tonic : 




in other words, there is no real reason why the dominant third should 
not be doubled like any other major third. 

The next model exercise, Mth the c. /. in the soprano: 
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(8) *. f. 



^ 



is: 



jOl 



j5L 



i 



V — ^- 



-&- 



IBL 



irfc^ 



-^- 



^^^ 



SEE 






2ZZ 



.^L 



jSL 



.^. 



S 



13: 



s 



31 



6 
5 



I 



V— 



.^L 



8 



-tf^ 



-«- 



-<5^ 



-iP- 



-^- 



8 



88 



-^- 



jS- 



^& 



-<»- 



zz: 



31 



-<^- 



122: 



fe 



,61. 



-^- 



TS-yTS' 



^O- 



-«- 



1 



13^ 



^ 



& 



-tf>- 



8 



S- 



.a. 
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presents varionjs points of interest. The instance of resolution by double 
substitution, in the sixth measure, is similar ta those explained on p. 44^ 
an e\^ in the soprano being substituted for the e |; which the tenor would 
otherwise have been obliged to take as a substitute for the bass e|? in the 



regular. resolution: ' Q' lI ^ < g 



. The chord of the \ in the same 



measure is resolved regularly to the chord of the sixth derived from the 
tonic triad; the resolution of the fundamental chord would be: 



^ 









Tg^ '^gy 
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The covered fifths between bass and tenor, marked c; 5^. are harmless. 
Why? — In the tenth measure (x) alto and soprano cross, affording an 
opportanity for a resolution of the second by substitution. This crossing * 
was not absolutely necessary, as the e'}^ might have been held by the 
alto, but it gives more variety to the leading of this part , as well as to 
the general harmonic effect. 

The exercises having the c. f. in either of the middle parts are more 
difficult. A good melodic leading of the outer parts , and an agreeable 
harmony, are the prime requisites; it is at predent of more importance 
to observp the former condition than to build up a complicated harmonic 
structure with new and startling effects. These latter are nevertheless 
not to be despised where they can be brought in without making the 
melody stiff and awkward. 
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No. 3 calls for no particular remark. In No. 4 the peculiar eflfects 
caused by the suspension of the ninth in the fourth measure , and of the 
seventh in the eighth measure , should be noticed ; through the latter 
especially a too sudden resolution of the dominant chord of the seventh 
to the tonic triad in the fundamental position, which should not take place 
in the midst of an exercise, may be prevented. The bass progression : 



m 



-^- 



under 2 may seem incorrect; but the upward step of the 



alto 5 to c'jt resolves the dissonance a — h as a second, leaving the bass 
B free to progress to G. In the third measure the chord of the seventh 
on the second degree enters without preparation, its dissonant effect 
being so mild that preparation is hardly necessary, even in a cappellacom- 
position, when the chord enters so easily and naturally. The same remark 
is applicable to the diminished chord of the seventh on the seventh 
degree (thirteenth measure). . 



Exercises, 



(1) 
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(*) 
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The exercises with half-notes may now be taken up. The c. f. is first 
set in the bass, with the half-notes in the soprano alone; the soprano 
then takes the c. /*., with the bass only in half-notes. The c. f, is next 
set in the tenor , with the half-notes in the alto , the outer parts being 
written in whole notes ; and finally, the c /. is set in the alto, the tenoi^ 
being in half-notes, and the outer parts as before. If the student be able, 
still further variations may be attempted, each part taking the c, f, in the 
above order, to which any two, or even all, of the other parts are written 
in half-notes. Of course the correct treatment of such variations requires 
a considerable degree <^ skill, perhaps more than the average pupil will 
have gained during the preceding course of counterpoint ; instead of these 
the harmonizing of chorals, with variations in half-notes, is offcen pre- 
ferable. This point must be left to the judgment of the teacher. Two 
•examples only will be given. 
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The case of resolniion by substitution in the third measure might- be 



written : • 



I 



fe 



3^ 






'y-^' f^ 1*1 J ^ ; 



which gives a more flowing bass^ 



and is therefore melodically the more agreeable, though the resolution in 
the example is more strictly correct. In such cases Bach usually (if not 
invariably) chose the melodic phrasing just given, in which the unresol- 
ved minor seventh passes into a ninth (see end of preceding chapter] . It 
is nevertheless advisable to observe the rule that every dissonance must 
be properly resolved. In the seventh measure the alto a is treated like 
a ninth, and resolved to g\ this making the chord fuller than if the a 
were treated as fundamental in a chord of the second (which it actually 
is), and resolved accordingly to V]^, In order to form a good close, half- 
notes are written in the^ tenor and alto ; this device may be resorted to in 
any difficult situations. 
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The sacce«8iTe entrance of the rarions parts shown in the above example 
often produces a very good e£fect — gives their entrance more "^I^gance", 
as Chebubini puts it. Besides, the molody of the «./., be^ning nncovered 
by the soprano, and continuing its progression through the pauses, caused 
by syncopation, of the other parts, attracts attention and appears inde- 
pendent firom the very outset. As it is often a desideratum, in practical 
composition, to bring some particular melody into prominence, the above 
manner of attdning that end may be practiced when oppV>rtunity offers. 



(1) 



Exercises, 
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The exercises with quairter-notes are to be taken up in the same order 
as the preceding. Only three model examples are given: 
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(2) „ c- f- 
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In each of these examples one of the middle parts takes half-notes, which, 
treatment often promotes a much smoother and more melodious leading 
of the parts having the quarter-notes than could otherwise be attained. 
The exercises may be written in this way, or an occasional half or quarter- 
note may be introduced in any part except that which has the c. /./when- 
ever such procedure enables the melody of the parts having the quarter- 
notes to assume an easy and unconstrained progression. 

If the explanations of harmonic and melodic progression already given 
have been intelligently followed, the combinations found in these examples 
will call for no further remark. 



(1) 



Exercises. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Figurate CounterpoinU 



While in all the preceding exercises, whether in equal or unequal 
counterpoint) a regular and certain proportion was observable between 
the tones of the cantus Jlrmus and those of the free parts, the ensuing 
examples show a considerable variety in the rhythmical values and relations 
of the tones in the several parts. This chapter constitutes a direct intro- 
duction, not only to Invertible Counterpoint, but also to the simpler forms 
of the Canon and Fugue. The cantus firmus ^ instead of progressing by 
tones of equal duration [see Note lY] is presented in the shape of a free 
and unconstrained melody. 



^ 



£ 



t 



^ 



<5>- 



e 



t 



^1 




If we attempt to set a counterpoint to the above c. /., it will immediately 
become evident, that the main difference between this exercise and those 
heretofore worked out lies, not in the nature of the intervals occurring 
between the two parts , for these intervals must of necessity be just the 
same as those already employed, but in the character of the rhythm. 

Every measure may be divided into a thesis (accented division) and 
an arsis (unaccented division). When the measure is divisible into two 
equal parts , the length (duration) of the thesis is the same as that of 

Thesis Arsis 

the arsis : JL f^ j^" j^ . When the measure is divisible into three 



Thesis Arsis 



'^■■ i)i r f = 



equal parts, the arsis is half as long as the thesis 

But in each measure subdivisions can be made, as any thesis or arsis may 
be again divided into a thesis and arsis : 

Thesis Arsis. Thesis Arsis. 




Thesis Arsis. Th. Ar. 



Th. Ar. TKAr. 
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On examining the example in common time 



-^ 



^ 



i 



t 



12 3 4 

we perceive that its most prominent and characteristic rhyihrnxcoL feature 
is the accentuation of the first and third (snb) divisions of the measure. 
Now, to obtain a steady and flowing movement in the exercise before us, 
or in one of like character , theBe two accented divmons y upon which the 
rhythmical progression chiefly depends, must be marked, in one or the 
other part, by an accented tone ; ». e, both parts together cannot be held 
over either of these accented divisions, but one or the other part must 
move. The simplest mode of folfilling this principal condition is, to write 
the counterpoint in half or quarter-notes , always moving when the c, /. 
is held over an accent. But this way of working out the exercises would 
be too similar to that till now practiced to be of real benefit ; if an actual 
advance in the treatment of the forms of simple counterpoint shall be 
shown, this mechanical method must give way to a freer and more spon- 
taneous leading of the counterpoint, corresponding to that of the c, /. 
Such a leading is most easily obtained by opposing to the notes of the 
c. /, notes having a difierent rhythmical value. E. g. 
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We find in almost every case that the notes of either part are opposed 
by notes having a different Thythmical value in the other part ; whole notes 
against half or qnarter-notes, or half-notes against qnarter-notes ; and 
the syncopation of an accent, by one part counterbalanced by an accented 
note in the other. 

It will be felt that, as a general rule, the^r«/ thesis of a measure bears 
a half-note in both parts together better than the second, after the move- 
ment in quarter-notes has once begun ; unless this movement in quarter- 
notes has been continued, in either part, through the first half of the 
same measure. It also renders the rhythmical progression more flowing 
to take up the movement in quarter-notes in the second half of a measure, 
in case the first half has been occupied by half-notes alone. These last 
remarks are not to be regarded as rules, but merely as suggestions. 



Exercises in alia breve time. 



(1) 
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For working out the exercises' in 3/^ time a careful study of the two 
model examples given below will prove to be a sufficient preparation. 
In each measure are found two principal accents, the stronger on the first 



division, and the weaker on the third division: JL 3 



A 



t 



Thesis Arsis 

the syncopation of either of these accents in both parts is I^est avoided, as 
the rhythmical movement would thereby lose its chief characteristic. Not 
only each c. f. given below, but also that found in the model examples : 
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!s to be provided with counterpoint, and variations of the same, both 
above and below the c. /. 



Exercises in 3/^ time. 
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After finishing these exercises the student may attempt , if it appear, 
desirable to continne practice with like themes , to compose melodies , to 
which a counterpoint is afterwards to be set, for himself. Such attempts 
will speedily convince him that not every melody is adapted for contra- 
puntal combinations, and will be of benefit, even if at first unsuccessful, 
through concentrating attention upon the character of contrapuntal forms. 

By employing eighth-notes ( h.| figurate counterpoint becomes more 
florid, t. e. , a greater variety in rhythmic and melodic figuration or phrasing 
can be introduced into any single measure. Tl^e divisions of the measures, 
as already presented, are capable of subdivision, each being separated 
into a thesis and an arsis: 

Thesis Arsis Thesis 

ThT^ ' ^ 
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It must be remarked, that the notation of a composition in quarter or 
eighth-notes does not necessarily imply that its tempo is faster than that 
of another composition written in half or quarter-notes [see Note V.] 
As an example Luther's choral: "Ein' feste Burg" [No. 20. of J. 8. Bach's 
371 Choral-songs] here follows: 
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It would make no difference in the tempo of this choral if it were written 

J ^ /5 etc. which is 



in half-notes 



'^ 



t 



E 



the nsual manner of notation. A matter of more immediate importance 
to us is, that the mode of subdividing a measure exhibited in this choral 
likewise makes no difference in its rhythmical character, provided the 
tempo remains unaltered. The main accents with half-notes : 



m 



K K K X K 



^ 



i9- 



^ 



^^ 



remain the same when the composition is written in quarter-notes : 

4 K K K K 




t 



t 



ts r • 



The absence of a bar (marked by the dotted line) and the Consequent 
subdividing of the measure into four accented and four unaccented 
divisions (as represented by the pairs of eighth-notes] , leave the property 
of each individual thesis and arsis unchanged. Therefore, in any com- 
position or exercise written in slow time, eighth-notes may be introduced 
in the same way as quarter-notes. 

Iix this choral pairs of sixteenth-notes are occasionally found, which 
correspond in rhythmical value to eighth-notes in a composition whose 
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movement is twice as rapid as that of the dignified choral. For the. em- 
ployment of snch rapid eighth-notes special rules become necessary. 

1. They should progress by steps, and not by skips. 

2. When they occur in isolated pftirs the effect is smoother if they are 
set in the arsis; at all events seldom in the thesis: 



"^^ff 




t 



t=¥^ 



(^ 



^ 




X 



3. The recurrencei of one pair of eighth-notes in the same division of 
several successive measures, and in the same part, is apt to make the 
melodic progression monotonous and ^jingling'': 




this produces a tedious and trivial effect. 

4. Rapid eighth-notes should be used sparingly in forming longer pas- 
sages like this: 



ff^ 



i 



^g 



^ 





etc. 



[See also Introduction]. 

In order to lend greater variety and interest to the coming exercises a 
new subject will now be introduced, which, although bearing a certain 
resemblance to the highest and strictest contrapuntal forms, does not belong 
to them, but might be termed the connecting link between these latter and 
those heretofore studied. I refer to the 

Free Imitations 

whose character may now be briefly described, taking as illustration the 
following musical phrase : 



^^ 



X 



2^ 



X 



-^M-h^ 



X 



^ 



-^ 



t 



22: 



■^- 



It will be noticed, that each measure differs, in melodic and rhythmic 
chaxacter, from the others. The entire phrase may be called a theme, or 
subject; and each of the shorter, rhythmically or melodically characte- 
ristic subdivisions of this subject is trailed a motive,* For the sake of a 



* These motiyes are not to be confounded with the * heading-motives" in Waonbb's 
mnsical diamas, which frequently bear a greater resemblance to themes than to the short 
motives with which we at present have to deal. 

'Baker, Counterpoint. 5 
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sharp distinction we will name any such short phrase, or motive, when 
repeated in the same part, a repetition] and when repeated in another 
part, an tmt/a/um/ or 'answer. 

A strict imitation of any subject or motive consists in repeating the same^ 
note for note and interval for interval, in another part; and this imitation 
may take place in the same direction as the original motive, either as- 
cending or descending, or in the reverse direction. Such a strict imitation 
may occasionally come quite easily and naturally in the following exer- 
cises ; e. g, in this example : 



p 



tX' » 



X 



^ 



X 



t 



^ 



V^T't 



T^ 



-^- 



t 



-^—^ 



t 



\ 



P 



t 




t 



-JSL 



-r»- 






^^ 



i 



'^¥=^:\ 



irz. 



the second part brings, in the fourth measure: f S " \ 



=*: 



'JCL 



an exact imitation of the motive in the first part, third measure: 



^m. 



13= 

While such opportunities may, of course, be embraced, they need not be 
sought for at the expense of a natural and flowing style. 

A. free imitation of a motive resembles it- mainly in its rhythmical charac- 
ter, less pains being taken to answer any given interval by another inter- 



val precisely similar. For instance. 



^—j J tni i (alto. 



first 



measure) , is a free imitation pf 



t 



(soprano, second mea- 



sure], ill the reverse direction; a strict imitation in the reverse direction 



would be: ::3 




or: 



£ 




t 



, the step of a 



J 



\ 
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major second being answered by a major second, and the step of a minor 
second (marked — ^) by a minor second. Similarly, the motive - g 1 - 



-«^ 



is answered in the alto by fS" — ^. 



■n^ 



quire a perfect fourth, as: - | T & 



; a strict imitation would re- 



The motive : 



^^. 



IS answered by: ;:3 



i^ 






Jz: 'The only positive restrictions 



placed on the leading of the counterpoiiit are these: (Ij that all motives 
in it shall be taken from the c./.; and (2) that in general a skip shall be 
answered by a skip, and a step by a step. The choice and arrangement 
of motives depends principally upon their position in the c.f.\ to secure 
variety of rhythlnical effect, notes of different duration should usually be 
opposed to each other. Many variations of these exercises' can be made 
by choosing different motives in the same measures for the melody of the 
counterpoint; by the transposition of a msgor c. /. into minor, and, vice 
versa; by arranging the motives of the counterpoint as a series of questions 
(in ascending progression) , which are answered in the next measure of the 
^' /' by the same figure (in descending progression] ; by answering the 
questions of the c. /. in the counterpoint; or by imitating the motives en- 
tering on the first half of a measure in the one part by bringing like 
motives on the second half of the misasure in the other part, as shown 
below : 



Ki'r - Tt^ 



T^=t 



t 



t^ 



t=t 




^ 




c. f. 



Sgp^-^ 





3^ 






2: 



s^ 
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In this example the diminished fifth and its inversion, the augmented 
fourth; enter without preparation; this is according to the usage of the 
best composers y who permit any interval found in the diminished chord ' 




; — to enter freely, even in two-part a cappella 



of the seventh: 



composition , where the melodic leading of the parts requires such free 
entrance. Still farther variations can be written by taking one or two 
suitable motives of the c, /., and using them exclusively in forming the 
counterpoint : 



m 



^-i^zuzn^ ^ztez Tf-j* I f-T-t 



t=t 






3 1 ?% iZ.^ 



iz: 



t 



3=J:T-r-rn=c-7-m:r 



i 



W- 



* 



^ 



ij*— ^-^ 



t=tr- 



-3^ 



3 



S 



-!■-#- 



32= 



-^- 



I 



The connterpointof this example is constructed of variations on the motive : 



t 



£ 



-# 



in* the second and third measures of the c. /. Such variations must of 
necessity be very free in form, to accommodate them to the leading of 
the c. /. In order to prevent possible misapprehension it should be re- 
marked, that a motive is not necessarily the figure found within the limits 



of any giv^n measure; the entire phrase: n ^ |y ~^ I f ?"/" 



E 



is sufficiently short and sharply defined to be termed a motive; and any 
rhythmically or melodically characteristic fragment of this may be used 
separately. There is no special technical designation for these short, 
fractional motives; it may be stated in general terms, that the longer a 
motive is, the more nearly it approaches the nature of a subject', or 
theme. 
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Exercises in Free Imitation. 



(1) 



E^ 



2 



^S 



E^^^^ 



^ 



2t 



C2) 



m 



-a^' 






zc 



^ 



E 



-^ 





(3) 



m 



i 



*=t 



?c 



^^ 



£ 



^ 



I 



(4) 



p*r^?TP%-^ ^ 



s^ 



■** 



g g LZl^=Elt-gli!j; 



^ 



-# ^■ 



ryr, — r 



£^ 



zc 



■«*■ 



=3S 



(5) 



^^^"^^r ff ^"H 




(6) 



uTfi r 





^^ 




T I 
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C8) 



iSh- 



S 



^ 



3^ 



Sgig^.^^^^ 



I 



fi 



^ 




E 



The exercises in three-part figurate counterpoint are a continuation of 
those just finished, special attention being paid to the variation of motives. 
(If any pupil should be unable to write these exercises satisfactorily, he 
may work them out without reference to the motives , or skip them alto- 
gether until Invertible Counterpoint has been learned.) The method of 
variation shown in the last example, where a single motive, with its 
subdivisions, is employed in forming the counterpoint, is the most in- 
teresting and instructive. Taking for example the <;. /. already used, it is 
set in bass , soprano and alto successively. 




^ 



^^-^-t I '~rt=^ g^ ^ 



fefci^ 



I 



^i-#t-t4^ 



^^fe 



U 



-jSZ. 



KD-j^iLlfr rriJ rrF j rj 
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ir^ 



fefc 



i9- 



(3) 



jST. 



£ 



w 



i^^ 





I 



^ 



^^ 



-«>- 



fe 



c. /*. 



ri i /|,r^ 



23: 







221 



^ 



* 



fc2±± 




k^r rt i r 



^^ ^ t: 



tY^r^ 



4 



1- 



125=] 



In ex. 1 the soprano has the motive 




the alto taking : 3E 



-tf>- 



j and either part imitates the motive 



chosen from beginning to end of the exercise', In ex. 2 the bass takes up 
the niotiye previously varied in the soprano, the alto having: 



^. 



^ 



^^ 



t 



Finally, both bass and soprano take the same motive, and carry it 
through to the close. Here the imitations ' are necessarily freer than in 
ex. 1 and 2 ; but the rhythmical movement is faithfully adhered to, and 
the chief m^^tc characteristic of the motive, the highest (in reversion the 

V 



lowesfi tone on the second thesis : | [3 [ / b 



t=t: 



m 



is found in one 



or the other part throughout the example* This alternate taking up of 
a motive in the several parts, shown here in a. very simple and unpreten- 
tious form, constitutes one of the principal charms of polyphonic com- 
position, and should be diligently practised. 
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(1) 



^ ^iir^im 



Exercises, 



^ 



£ 



^m 



s 



(2) 




^ 



E 



^^ 



f=:^ 




(3) 



^ 



^ 



2ZZT 



^^^-^^=?Q 



ggTj:^ 




I 




r=^ 



j |(g I ^ 



zr 



(4) 



^ 



^~ 



P^ 



£;£ 



<»■ 



S 



i^- 



z: 



^f=F:, 



^ 



?z: 




^ -^-jr-frfg 



^ 



^ 



^^ 



*?=? 



•tr-rtr 



-ffi 



(6) 



^^rrr"^rr-?i^ 



£ 



CO- 






gryi r n- T-i^TTp ; P l -J-'^f^ 



<fflr 
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(8) 



' JiijiilJ: 





■«- 



'J'»A ,1 J 



• Xi^ •* 



^ 



j2- 



If these exercises should prove to be too difficult for any pupil, which 
is not likely where a fair talent is strengthened by a conscientious study 
of the foregoing chapters, he might select any c. /. in whole notes pre- 
viously given and set two parts in figurate counterpoint to the same; 
each measure in one part of the counterpoint to be a rhythmical imitation 
of the preceding measure in the other part. E, y. 



]Efc 



-<s^'- 



^ 



■<9- 



-^ 



m 



rn-if. — " 



c. /. 



S 



* 




512: 



-^- 



-^- 




^^ 



zzz 



-^- 



12i 



\ 



The counterpoint begins in the soprano ; the alto, entering in the second 
measure, brings an exact rhythmical imitation of the soprano, this imita- 
tion continuing throughout the example Such exercises are easily con- 
structed, and lead rapidly up to those just explained. The c, f, is to be 
set in each part successively. Care must be taken to secure variety of 
rhythm, and an agreeable melodic progression. 



Pour-part figurate counterpoint brings us nothing essentially new, 
though the difficulty of securing a free and melodious leading of the 
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several parts naturally increases with their number. A student who is 
capable of solving the exercises contained in this section, is technically far 
enough advanced to compose motets, and like church-music, after learn- 
ing the principle on which invertible counterpoint in the octave is written. 
A close study and comparison of works of this class by leading composers 
will be of the greatest assistance — is, in fact, absolutely essential to. 
success. For such composition a mastery of the strict form of the canon 
and fugue is not necessary, although highly beneficial; many effective 
movements begin with a short phrase in one part, which is taken up 
successively by the others , and imitated more or less exactly through 
only a few measures, this phrase, or motives taken from the same, appear- 
ing at intervals when the words belonging to it are repeated. In other 
movements no imitation is attempted, the desired effect being attained by 

appropriate melodic and harmonic combinations. 
c. f. 



^ 



?j 






t 



^^,=t=f = ^ . 



fe^ 



:b 



m^^. 



■f^ 



y^- 



^ 



^g 



^ 



fe 



-^: 



^ 



♦ -•»• A 



te^^ 



Si 



-»- 



fe 



■^ 



wm 



K 



* 



^ 



-15>- 



^ 



1 



^^ 



S 



^ 



-P — ^ 



3^g^ 



m^ 



t 



^ 



M 
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Exercises, 



(1) 



^ 



f^=^t^=n^tr^ngE£gt:^p^^ 



irt- 



(2) 



I 



^^^m 



PF^n^-q:^ 



^ 



1^ 



i ^^ 



^^^^^^^ 



(3). 



* 



iT 



P 



^ 



^ 




tV- 



5^ 



^- 



t9- 



■tS^ 






El 



^ 



(9- 



li!^ 



(5) 



2t 




1^ 




e 



H; 




^^^^^^^ 



t 



P^ 



PART n. 

Inveirtible or Double Counterpoint. 
CHAPTER VI. . 

Invertible Counterpoint of the Octave, 

This sabdivision of the science of counterpoint was defined, in the In- 
troduction, as the art of combining two or more melodies or parts in such 
a manner that they may be inverted, (i, e. change their relative positions, 
the lower being set above the higher or the higher below the lower), 
without infringing, in their simultaneous progression, upon the laws of 
strict harmony. 

'The term ^^Invertible Counterpoint^ is much less vague and indefinite 
than ^Double C.'', which latter does not in the least define the subject in 
hand, or convey any clear meaning whatever. The former term will there- 
fore be used exclusively in the following pages. 

There are seven species of invertible counterpoint, corresponding to 
, the seven intervals found in the diatonic scale , in either of which inter- 
vals inversion may take place under the rules to be given hereafter. 
From these intervals the counterpoint also takes its name; we therefore 
have invertible counterpoint of the second (ninth), third (tenth), fourth 
(eleventh), fifth (twelfth), sixth (thirteenth) seventh (fourteenth), and oc- 
tave (fifteenth or double-octave] . Of these seven that of the octave is the 
least complicated in conception and execution, and consequently the most 
serviceable; those of the tenth and twelfth stand next to this in practical 
value.. The employment of the others requires so much subtle calculation 
as to render them practically almost, if*not quite, worthless. 

We begin with 

Invertible Counterpoint of the Octave. 

With the inversion of simple intervals in the octave we are already 
acquainted; it consists in setting the lower tone of the interval an octave 
higher, or the higher tone an octave lower. The result of such inversion 
of any interval is exhibited approximately by the following formula : 

I *) 'i A ^ H ^ H ' 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 * ^® ^^7 approximately; because by this inversion; as 
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« 

will be remembered, major intervals become minor,, and vice versa; ang- 
mented intervals become diminished, and vice versa. An inversion of two 
melo.dies, therefore, not only makes one or the other more prominent, 
bnt changes the character of the composition not inconsiderably; not only 
renders a musical thought or theme more vivid, but expresses it in a dif- 
ferent way. In the formula the upper row of figures indicatea the original 
intervals, and the lo\yer row their inversions in the octave. For instance, 
if we take any c. f.,. and set a counterpoint to the same : 



cpt. 



^= 



=p 



^ -y— ^ 



^ 



■^- 



^^ 



?2: 



W 



n 



<^- 



m 



c. f. 



8 



22: 



7 4 



2 



6 



-^- 



iffil 



■^- 



^ 



-^-■ 



inv. cpt. 



5O 



6 



6 6 



6 




-&- 



ZI332: 



s^ 



7^ 



6 



IZ. 



6 



8 



2z: 



-«- 



il 



-^ 







^ 



&- 



is: 



X 



-^- 



marking the intervals which the notes of the counterpoint form with those 
of the c. /.; and then invert the counterpoint by an octave, as shown 
above , it will be immediately perceived that each interval between the 
inverted counterpoint and the c. /. is the exact inversion of the opposing 
interval between the original counterpoint and the c. /., the inversion- in 
every case corresponding to that shown in the formula. 

Inversion in the octa;ve may be performed, according to circumstances^ 
in either of the following modes. 

(1) The higher part may be set an octave lower. 

(2) The lower part may be set an octave higher. 

(3) Both parts may be inverted. 
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The first' two modes will secnre a good harmonic progression whenever 
the width of the intervals to be inverted does not exceed an octave. When 
the intervals between c. /. and counterpoint are wider than an octave, 
the third mode may be employed, to prevent the parts from crossing, and 
also to obtain a true inversion (e. g.^ a tenth is harmonically equal to a 
third, consequently the transposition of the higher tone to its lower octave 
would not actually invert the interval) ; or either part may be inverted by 
two octaves, care of course being taken that the compass of any voice to 
which the part is given is not overstepped in such inversions; this can be. 
avoided by judicious transposition of key. 

In two-part invertible counterpoint of the octave neither the perfect 
fourth nor perfect fifth should enter without preparation. The ninth 
should not occur as a suspension resolved to th^ octave of the fundamental 

_ . q 

and nmmding together with the latter: 



^ 



3t 



when only 



one part is to be inverted by an octave ^ such an inversion giving the 
following progression : 



m 



•^ 



S 



2¥ 



-^ 



where both parts are 



inverted the effect is better: 



-^- 



^^' 



:^ 



-jsz 



ISl 



resolution of a suspended ninth: 



-^- 



f- 



The following 



r^ 



is not open 



to this objection, its resolutions on inversion being:.(l] 



[= resolution of a second by substitution] and: (2) = 




|3 - fJ,f f 



[= resolution of seventh by substitution]. In general it may be stated 
that every resolution of a seventh or ninth hy substitution gives a good 
leading on inversion even if the parts cross; for it is immaterial whether 
a second be resolved so : 



» 



^ ^ " L\ 



or so: 




and these last resolutions of the second by substitution are the inversions 
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of the following: 



f3=? 



-fi^ 



z^zzufsoi which are the resolutions of 



a ninth and seventh by substitution. The regular resolution of the major 
seventh to the octave of, and sounding together with, its fundamental, 
either from a suspeiision or otherwise, is best avoided. With quarter-notes 
in the counterpoint against whole notes in the c. /.,. or in quick time, the 
same rules are to be observed in invertible counterpoint as were given 
for simple counterpoint, with the above-mentioned special restrictions. 



(1) cpt. 



Six Model Examples. 



^ 
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c. f. 
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inv. cpt. 
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(2) cpt. 



;^ 



-j^ 



^ A 






A t. 



TS. 



P 



T^=^ 



c. /*. 



2s: 



s:e^ 



inv. cpt. 
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-tf^ 
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■tS^ 
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^ 
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w- 
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z: 
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■ ^ — g^ 



-tf^ 
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(3) cpt. 
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' ' ' ■< ■ ■ I 
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(6) c. /. 
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In working oat the exercises time and space are saved by using three 
staves, as shown in the examples; the two upper staves contain the c. /: 
and original counterpoint, the lowest staff being reserved for the inverted 
part. It naturally makes no difference in the quality of the intervals 
whether the counterpoint or the o. /, be inverted. Both methods should 
be employed for the sake of practice in writing the exercises, which should 
first be worked out in close position, so that only one part needs to be 
inverted by an octave; and then (at least partially) in open position, which 
necessitates (to prevent crossing) an inversion of one part in the double- 
octave, or, what amounts to the same thing, an interchanging of the parts, 
the higher being set an octave lower, and the lower an octave higher. 
It does no harm if the parts cross for one or two measures; but when the 
crossing continues longer, or recurs frequently, it is apt to make the 
leading of the individual parts confused and uncertain in sound. After 
sufficient dexterity has been attained in writing the counterpoint in. half 
and quarter-notes to a c. /. in whole notes, exercises in figurate counter- 
point can be taken up. Any c. /. already given in simple counterpoint 
may be employed. 

In the foregoing exercises we had a double invertible counterpoint in a 
two-part movement. Such a double invertible counterpoint (». e. a counter- 
point in which two parts are written with special reference to their inver- 
tibility or interchangeability) may also be introduced into a three or four- 
part movement. As long as only two parts are to be mutually inverted 
the counterpoint remains , whatever number of free parts may be set to 
these two, a double invertible counterpoint. A triple invertible counter- 
point is one having three parts , all of which are so set that they can be 
inverted or interchanged at pleasure ; and a quadruple invertible counter- 
point is one having four parts so set. In the next-following examples 
the subject of double invertible counterpoint in three and four-part com- 
position will be illustrated and explained. 

There are two methods of writing a three-part exercise in double inver- 
tible counterpoint: (1) Ac./, is chosen, and the two parts forming the 
invertible counterpoint are set to it; or: (2) a two-part movement is 
written in invertible counterpoint, and a free part (». e, a part which is 
not to be inverted) is added to these two. The former method being the 
easier , and also bearing the greater resemblance to the course of study 
hitherto pursued, is chosen for the first exercises. The c. /. is set in the 
bass, soprano, and alto alternately. Only one of the parts to be inverted 
needs at first to be written in whole notes, the other taking half-notes ; or 
both may be written from the start in half-notes , this affording more 
variety and better practice with ties and suspensions. Parallel fourths. 
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being changed by inversion to fifths , must not be written between the 
parts having the counterpoint; but fourths may occur between the c.f. 
and either of the other parts when the c, /. lies in one of the outer parts, 
its relation to the counterpoint then not being changed. On the other 
hand, when the c, /. is in the middle, parallel fourthsr can not be written 
between it and either part having the counterpoint. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that parallel fourths are allowable only when accompanied 
by the third. The outer parts should not approach each other nearer 
than an octave if either of them is to be inverted, as this renders a 
crossing unavoidable , which is especially unpleasant when the bass is 
crossed by a higher part. [Exceptions may of course be found in fine 
vocal compositions; the rule is intended merely as a guide for students.]* 
The regular resolution of the ninth and the major seventh to the octave 
of the fundamental , when the latter remains stationary, is always allow- 
able when the c, /. is in the bass , and the seventh or ninth is formed 
between the bass and a higher part, e, g. 



1^ 



•«- 



jZ 



1 



r 



'P — ^ 
I I 



3zzi2s: 



The inversion is not so pleasing when the seventh or ninth is formed 
between the parts having the counterpoint : 

, inv. , Inv. 



i 



i 



321 



i 



-zt. 



22: 



r 



I 



^ 



zc 



3: 



or where the c. /. is in the middle ; but it would be pedantic to forbid 
«uch forms of resolution altogether, although their frequent introduction 
would produce a somewhat rough effect. 






I 



:^E 



-&- 



Ts: 



% 



-^ 



t 



•»■ 



■^ 



-^- 



f=i 



fe 



m$ 



i»- 



■fit- 



E 



-^ 



t=4 



jg 1 <g n]^ I "j ^ 



c. f. 



m^f^ 



—SL 



3: 



6* 



J 
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^^r^^ 



(2) 



I'l^ I l j( g | y 



£ 



-fi. 



^1^1 i^ —^" 



i^SC 



w^r- riT'^p:^ 



-^ 



inv. soprano 



i^ 



«r ■ ^9' *« 



ff^TF'T 



:^ 



-<^ 



^ 



E 



&±i 



^ 



-(9- 



£ 



c. /*. 



^Se 



-«^ 



s: 



^^7 ^ 



% 



-(^ 



]s: 



fcfe^ 



"»' 



I 



t 



^ — ^■ 



■49- 



4fc£=^ 



E 



^ 



I 



> 



zc 



-ff- 



<a- 



?E 



t 



E 



s 



ZC 



^|7 ^ 

2l_j_L 



dz 



22: 



3z: 



-«^ 



■^ 



72" 



(3) 



Is 



^ 



^ t jg- 



«- 



j5>- 



-^ "^ 



I 



-^ 



jO. 



^ 



1^^^ 



f ^ I r-t i g" 



r g , ( g 



2^ 



c. /". 



^fe 



m 



uJZ. 



-^- 



-&- 



3: 



-^- 



3z: 



tZZE 



fl^ 



^ 



b. [y I — P I (^ bj g^ 



221 



(4) inv. alto 



l5 



^ 



t 



i^ 



^ 



:^ 



?z: 



s 



mv. sopr. 



W^ =f=f- 



7 jw 



spp 



S 



S 



1^ 



c. A 



PS 



?Z2l 



-<s>- 



22: 






s: 



s: 



(T 
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It 



-^- 



f^r^-^ 



^fi ^ 



r I r f r 



fe 



■<a- 



i 



il;.'^!^ ' bg^ 



-«^ 



:?2: 



-t^ 



:^ 



■^^ — Is 






-«^ 



31 



3C 



-<^- 



fe 



-O. 



In ex. 1 the parts having the invertible counterpoint are never wider 
apart than an octave, and the soprano does not approach the bass by any 
interval less than an octave. The conjuncture of these two conditions 
permits us to invert the soprano alone by an octave, setting the same in 
the tenor, the alto retaining its original position (ex. 2.) However, it 
would often cramp the progression of the counterpoint to confine it within 
such narrow limits ; the next example shows a freer and bolder leading, 
which necessitates an inversion of both parts having the counterpoint, the 
soprimo being set an octave lower and the alto an octave higher (ex. 4.) 

Exercises with the counterpoint in both half and quarter-notes, and 
the c. f, in the bass, should be practiced assiduously. 

When the c /. is set in the soprano or alto it becomes more difficult 
to harmonize the same ; for in the last exercises only the positions of the 
harmonies above a fixed bass were changed, but not the harmonies them- 
selves ; whereas these harmonies, i. e. the chords, are now inverted through 
the inversion of the intervals. 

The chord which gives most trouble in the inversions is that of the 
fourth and sixth. It is formed by inversion under the following conditions: 

A. When the c, /. is in the soprano: (1) from a triad in the funda- 
mental position with the fifth in the middle part, e, ff. . 



mv. 



or: 




2Z: 



n^- 



-,$>— 



S^ 



« — 6 

4 ^4 



(2) from a chord of the sixth, with the fifth in the middle, e, g. 



inv. 



i 



^ 



zc 



— 6 
V 4 



B, When the c, /. is in the middle : (1) from a triad in the fundamental 
position with the fifth in the soprano, e. g. 
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inv. 



or: 



i 



* 



JZ. 



6 
4 



W 4 



(2) from a chord of the sixth with the fifth in the soprano, e. g, 

inv. 



-et 



^ 



251 



The chords of the fourth and sixth derived from the triads on the 
second, third, fifth and sixth degrees in major, and from the triads on 
the fourth, fifth and sixth degrees in minor (harmonic, scale) , suggest, 
when entering upon the thesis, a resolution to a major triad having as 
fundamental the fifth of .the original triad. E, g. 

orig. triad, inv. lesol. 



I 



^ 



6 

4 



^ 



-^- 



C : V C : V G : V 
G : I 

In other words, these triads, when occurring as chords of the ^^ assume 
the character of tonic triads ; and the most natural resolution of a tonic 
tria^ in this inversion is to its dominant triad, which resolution in each 
of these cases forms a modulation. K this modulation is not provided for in 
the counterpoint before the inversion is made which causes the formation of 
the chord of the fourth and sixth, the movement so inverted is very likely 
to produce an inharmonious and ^^Uogical'' effect. The surest and easiest 
way of escaping from this predicament is, to avoid writing a fifth in either of 
the four positions mentioned above whenever the triads just enumerated 
are employed. A better, because less mechanical, method is, to weigh 
carefully each individual case where a fifth may naturally occur under 
such circumstances, and then to provide, in the leading of the original 
counterpoint, for a correct harmonization in the inversion. But a chord 
of the fourth and sixth on an unaccented division of the measure, parti- 
cularly where the chord is changed quickly by the iDtroduction of a rapid 
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eighth-note, as: 




or where the fourth is 



directly prepared by a tie , has not the same modulatory force as when 
entering free on the thesis. The practical application of the foregoing 
directions must be left to the musical perception and experience of the 
pupil hiipself, in the innumerable cases which may occur. 



(1) c. f. 



Model Examples, 



SL 



-^- 



SL 



I 



57322: 



-tf>- 



kJ&i=^ 



£ 



:st 



-^ 



^ 



-f9~ 



■^- 



s 



^ 



12. 




^ 



•tS>- 



E 



, g ^ ^I^ j l*g 



is: 



e 



jOL 



3= 



32:: 



-^- 



ii! 



azr; 



fee 



j2. 



^ 



i9- 



ife 



g- < s > 



32=1: 



p 



■^^ 



1^- 



^ 



n^^ 



!^ 



e 



:^ 



-^- 



(2) cA 



32: 



■' ^ 



32: 



i 



5zz:ffi: 



■*- 



inv. bass. 



WWF=^ 



-<s^ 



t^ 



frg I (^ "^ 



■^ 



-B 



-tft- 



Inv. alto. 



^E^^ 



gjgLI gr 



^ 



szrs 



^ 



:?r: 
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.a. 



T^ 



22: 



-^- 



'^- 



j^ 



lOL 



¥r 



£ 



is:- 



^ 



¥ \ \ r I 



4 • 



JSL. 



-iS^ 



£ 



3=5: 



^-ft^ f 



-9- 



<IM-|M ^ 



^ 



3 



-^- 



2Z: 



I 



3) 



Irr;— »- 



^ i r^ f i r- 



-<^ 



p 



13 



e 



:?2: 



c. /". 



* 



22: 



jfiL 



2^ 



■^- 



te^-F-"^-?^jrj~TT r Tw^ 



% 



'9- 



^^F=^ 



fez^ ^ 



:p=t 



3 



^ 



£ 



¥ 



^ 



SL 



-^- 



i^ 



1 



^^1 



8 



3 



rPHJiTi 



e 



2=1 



-* 



p^ 



(4) inv. bass 



^^1"1f^ 



!^ J^ 



■^■Lp' [^ n ^ n [[j^ — r - 



c. f, 
inv. sopr. 



-^- 



:!3?: 



:2: 



-^- 



jOl 



~9- 



22: 



32: 



p g> ^^s. j ,: ' [ ipi 
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t 



£ 



^=^ 



^^ 



iffi: 



t?E 



W 



^ 



fe 



-<^ 



e 



Wt 



22: 



ler 



ii^z 



pg 



■ gp— 



is: 



TSi 



i 



.(^ 



I 



tr 



2^ 



* 



t$^ 



'^- 



Here the counterpoint of ex. 2 and 4 is the inversion of that in ex. 1 
and 3 respectively. In the last measure of 2 the inverted bass crosses 
the soprano, the second a-V being resolved by substitution; such a mo- 
mentary crossing produces no ill effect, and is not incorrect. In the se- 
venth measure of 3 the msgor seventh d^-g is resolved as its inversion^ 
the ninth g-a^ might be; such resolutions of the seventh may, as before 
remarked, be occasionally employed. 

The closes of these exercises with inverted counterpoint are seldom 
full, and are consequently unsatisfactory. The last measure must often 
be changed in the inversion to obtain a full close; e, g, that of ex. 2 : 



I 



a^ 



P 



-jz. 



ISi 



i 



X 



t 



ysr 



Other similar changes* may be made without hesitation, the more because 
movements in invertible counterpoint, as practically applied, are almost 
invariably ^adapted'' to circumstances. The changes should nevertheless 
be as slight as possible, and the r. /., as principal theme, must remain 
unaltered. Practice in these exercises should be continued until the prin- 
ciples upon which they are based are thoroughly mastered. 

The second method of writing a three-part movement with double in- 
vertible counterpoint consists in setting a free (third) part to a finished 
exercise in two-part invertible counterpoint. In this form double inver- 
.tible counterpoint is often practically employed in three or four-part com- 
position. 

We take as example the following exercise in two-part invertible 
counterpoint: 
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s 



2s: 



E 



iS^ 



^- 



e 




e 



S'-. 



ZE 



:pr 



S^ 



^ 



■75>- 



^ 



-<5»- 



:??: 



'^- 



and begin by setting a bass to the same: 
(1) 



H 



?E 



t 



e 



t 



It 




?cz=t 



p^^ 



-<5^ 



■i 



^ 



e 



^S 



m 



free part 



^E^ 



t5>- 



Z^ 



^ 



^ 



T^- 



:£ 



s: 



;;s 



j^ 



«^ 



?2rr: 



P 



? 



t 



^^ 



In writing this bass care must be taken on the one hand that its rhythmi- 
cal character does not become too monotonous , and on the* other that 
its melody does not slavishly follow either part haying the invertible 
counterpoint. Hauptmann says on this head, that the main characteristic 
of double counterpoint is not its invertibilityy but lies in the rhythmic and 
melodic dissimilarity of the parts; and not in the mere difference in 
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length of the opposing tones j but in the contrariety of thesis and arsis, 
that is, in syncopation. Here an occasional syncopation is not meant, but 
rather one affecting the entire relation of the opposing parts. — Without 
going so far as this eminent theoretician, it is safe to say that syncopation 
is one of the principal factors in producing a vigorous contrapuntal form, 
and should be frequently employed. It takes place not only when the 
principal (first) thesis of a measure is left unaccented, but also when any 
secondary thesis created by subdividing the measure is passed over. For 



instance, in this measure : 



^ 



i 



-^- 



^u* f^^ • 



are found four 



theses , formed by the subdivision into eighth-notes ; in the soprano the 
first and third theses are syncopated , and in the alto the second and 
fourth. 

Returning to the exercises, after this short digression, that last given 
is repeated with the soprano set in the tenor, i. e. inverted by an octave: 

(2) . ^ • 



id^^ 




fiH -J 



t 



^ 



t 



t 



inv. sopr. 



^ 



E 



?=?: 



t=t 



■^ 



EP^— Fd4f-1^ ^ 



f^ee part 



m 



E^^ 



-«- 



-^ 



1^ 



^ 



^- 



'■». 



g 



-^— 



^ 



^T^ 



S 



s 



^■ 



-^- 



I 



gT=7=f 



t 



g^ 



i 



Respecting the resolutions of the second formed between the upper parts 
it is necessary to explain, that such progressions have a very different 
effect in vOcal music from that obtained on the piano. In the former 
case the leading of the several parts remains distinct and pleasing, 
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while in the latter it is apt to become confused and inharmonious. An 
example of resolutions of the second and seventh taken from Yolkmakk^ 
op. 59; I; will serve as an illustration of their treatment in a cappella 
composition. 




•1- . 



*: 



\.^ r . [ Up- 



^^ 



I 



3 



^m 



--&- 



^ 



J. 



feS 



■r 



)r 



i!T 



ete. 



m 



t 



i=^ 



X 



These leadings of the second and (minor) seventh are simply passing notes 
forming retarded resolutions. The student need not be alarmed when 
such forms appear in the inversions, provided that either the regular re- 

solution or a resolution?b7 substitution follows; the effect is not at all 
nnpleasing. 

The next step is to give a free (non-invertible) part to the soprano. For 
this purpose the parts having the invertible counterpoint are set in the 
alto (or tenor) and bass, and the free part written out above them: 

(3} Free part. 



"^ 



3E^ 



5^- 



X 



^:^\-^-f- 



:&; 



■• arffl J 



t 



■^ 



^ I V J 



ite^ 



t-- 



t 
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^ 



^^ 



-^- 



(4) Free part. 



m^- 



I 



3: 



-»- 



iUT. t)a83. 



M?-rtfi 



"31 g; 



ii 



P 



rg-—]^ 



-^- 



¥=i^ 



^- 



inv. alto. 



£ 



^S 



:i?f: 



£ 



a: 



£g 



£=^ 



2z: 



-^' 



£ 



e 



E 



:?5: 



^ 



^" 



?? 



-«»- 



tJLLj—ii 



t 



B^ 



-^- 




t 



SL 



This exercise calls for no special remark. 

Finally ; if we wish to add a middle part to the original counterpoint, 
the two parts forming this latter must be separated by a wider interval. 
The alto is therefore set an octave lower, as bass, between which and the 
soprano the free part can be written: 

(5) 



3= 



£ 



■JS^ 



t 



isr. 




Free part. 



^ 



\ r - 



-t^ 



^r, i J _r43^ ff=g 



-^- 





^=g 



-J ^ ' 



§ 
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=P=^ 



-^-{^— ^ 



(6) inv. bass. 

^i II .^ » ff • r 7 r gj * p ^ 



p^^ 



^ii^ 




Free part. 



-«>- 



*i '. - J 



3 



^ 



P 



iny. sopr. 



i^ 



p 



-«>- 



?z: 




t 



32: 






-«>- 



m 



-^- 



"JSi 



¥ 



1 3 p ^ 



-#=^ 



1=t 



^ 



-^- 






lfe^=g 



m 




J 



-«5^ 



3 



i 



■ — ttlM«inii'*" • ' • 



In none of these exercises should the added free part be treated as an 
harmonic filling; on the contrary, every effort onght to be made to secnre 
A leading at once rhythmically independent .and melodically pleasing. 
Through steady perseverance in this course the present exercises will 
prove to be an excellent preparation, not only for those succeeding them, 
hut also for practical vocal composition. 



JSxercises, 



(1) 



^ 



W 



izt±± 



I 



*i_ffl. 



-«>- 



3: 



rns: 



-^- 



t=i 



C2) 



^ 



^ 



g 



t 



-^ 



t=t 



ZE 



W \ > a I * 



r^ 



t 
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(3) 






tf-l-f^-^H^^ 



^ 



fa^ -f-frr ^ 



-^- 



^^ 



^ 



-tf^ 



-^i 



For the first exercises in four-part double invertible counterpoint a 
c, /. in whole notes is set in the bass, to which a soprano and tenor in 
half-notes are written in invertible counterpoint , the alto being at the 
same time written in whole notes without regard to its invertibility. 

(1) • ^ 



I 



^ 



^ fg 



(» — f^ 



t 



^£^ 



■7S. 



X 



Si^ 



■»■ 



?g a 



ffiE 



t=^ 



^ 



e 



?2: 



f=^f=r^- 



iz. 



^ 



1^^ 



tS^ 



■^- 



:p^ 



c. f. 



^ 



31 



321 



7--y 



ZE 



-<s?- 



a: 



(2) inv. tenor. 



^ 



21 



?2: 



-<S2- 



^ 



IT 



jS^ 



-<5^ 



S^f=f 



3?: 



-tf^- 



EE=: 



inv. soprano. 



3 



E^ 



n^*— 



^^ 



-^- 



3?: 



E 



s 



c. /*. 



-^- 



2z: 



-tf»- 



is 



t^ 



.SL 



^ 

Z22: 



221 
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^ 



H»- 






1=$ 



^g 



-<$»- 



lf3^ 



jSL 



-^" 



?^ 



22: 



^ 



^- 



-&- 



■■.^ 



^L 



-i9- 



-«- 



2^ 



^ 



p 



3: 



•fi^ 



-«5^ 



32: 



It is now neither necessary nor desirable to bind the melody of the 
alto strictly to whole notes where an occasional half or quarter-note 
secures a more flowing melodic or harmonic progression. It is plain that, 
wherever the bass is not inverted, no special difficulty is experienced 
with regard to its relation to the invertible counterpoint. The relation 
of this latter to the alto must, on the other hand, be the object of careful 
attention ; parallel fourths between the alto and either part having the 
invertible counterpoint are particularly to be guarded against. As soon 
as exercises having the c,f. in the bass* can be worked out in half and 
quarter-notes without too much difficulty , the c. f. may be set in the 
soprano, the exercises assuming this shape : 



c. f. 



^ 



.OL 



£ 



■^ 



I 



'^- 



ISi 



^ 



'^ 



^^' 



■^ 



£ 



WF^. 



T- 



T^- 



m 



^ 



I 



s: 



z: 



t 



-fiL 



^e= 



£ 
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is: 
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t 



^ 



-fi. 



i:z:s?: 



-^^ 



^ 



-^'- 



i5»- 



^ 



-tS>- 



e 



w 



^ 



^— p 



:^ 



-<5»- 



-<^- 



-«>- 



lai: 



t:^zrt2 



22: 



■<5>- 



^^ 



1: 



t 



the student may write ont the inversion of the bass and alto. Obvionsly, 
parallel fourths between alto and tenor, or bass and tenor, must not 
occur; because the inversion would produce parallel fifths. Also, if the 
fifth of a triad in the fundamental position, or as a chord of the sixth, be 
written in the alto , the inversion always gives a chord of the fourth and 
sixth [see remarks on p. 85]. Covered octaves in upward progression 



between soprano and alto, e. g, * 




become, 



9t^^ 



t 



-ZL 



on inversion of alto to bass, covered octaves between bass and soprano : 




e 



^: 



e 



^k 



jSL 



^ 



j5«- 



^- 



which progression is generally undesirable. 

The main object of the examples, and of the exercises supplementing 
them, is to enable the student to thoroughly master the principles upon 
which double invertible counterpoint in the octave is written. These 
principles once firmly grasped, there need be no hesitation in entering upon 
broader fields and more difficult tasks. The amount of practice required 
must be left in each individual case to the judgment of the teacher ; it 
depends of course in no small degree upon the eagerness and intelligence 
of the pupil himself. After these last forms have been worked out in half 
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and qnarter-notes, the student may, according to circnmstances, continue 
like exercises with the c f, in the middle parts , or in figurate counter- 
point; or may even proceed directly to the next chapter. In no case should 
he content himself with mere superficial or half-knowledge of the subject; 
nor should the teacher insist upon a too-prolonged and therefore weary- 
ing practice with these exercises, which are, at best, dry and formal in 
their nature. 



CHAPIER Vn. 

Triple and Quadruple Invertible Counterpoint 

of the Octave* 

A composition in triple invertible counterpoint is so written, that its 
three parts can be inverted (interchanged) at pleasure, each inversion 
producing a new, but harmoniously pleasing, effect. It is immediately 
apparent that, in order to perform this feat successfully, a strict obser- 
vance of all the rules previously given for writing double invertible coun- 
terpoint is essentiaL This chapter is therefore a review of the one pre- 
ceding it ; each rule for determining the correct progression of any two 
parts being now applied to all. 

A chord of the fourth and sixth is formed whenever the fiffch of a simple 
triad is found in the bass. Therefore, if such a triad occur either in 
the fundamental position or as a chord of the sixth, (particularly on the 
thesis) , the directions given on p. 85 should be followed. It is best not 
to commence immediately with a full triad, this giving as second inversion 



a chord of the J: 



lUV. 

6. — _ -"" 



Parallel fourths between any two parts are to be avoided , they be- 
coming on inversion parallel fifths. Neither should covered octaves be 
written between any two parts. 

All resolutions of the second, seventh, and ninth by substitution are 
allowable , even where the parts cross on inversion. Suspensions of the 
ninth and major seventh, resolved to the octave, produce on inversion 
forms like these: 
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^^ 



3: 



f 



r 



Ss 



^i 



g 
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JJ 
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-<5* 






^ 



22: 



32: 



I 



rr 



i 



etc. As before remarked, 



E 



it would be pedantic to condemn such progressions altogether [compare 
resolutions in example from Volkmann, p. 92]. An occasional crossing 
of the parts in some inversions is scarcely to be avoided if their leading 
is to have any life and variety. If the bass momentarily cross the middle 
part with a strongly accented tone on the thesis, the effect is not neces- 
sarily bad [ex. 5, last measure.] 

Ex. 1 is written in accordance with the above conditions; its five in- 
versions are consequently harmonically correct. 

(1) — 
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c. f. 
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(3) c. f. 
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■¥ 
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C. f. 
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The inversions are here made in regular order. But is obvious that the 
c. f, may be set in either part in the original exercise, and that the in- 
versions may then follow at will. It is on the whole easier to set the c. /. 
at first in the bass, and proceed as above; this plan may be adhered to 
until practice has given a certain degree of skill and accuracy in con- 
structing such exercises in half and quarter-notes. The c. /. can then be 
set in the soprano or alto; or the student may go on to exercises in fignr- 
ate counterpoint, of which the following is a sample : 



F^ 



1) 
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The part nnmbered 1 is the c, /., 2 is the invertible counterpoint to the 
same, and 3 the added part; this last is no longer a /r^^ part, (as in three- 
part double inv. counterpoint] but must be written, in its relation to the 
other two, according to the rules of invertible counterpoint of the octave, 
thus producing an exercise in triple invertible counterpoint. This added 
part may likewise be introduced above or between the two others. 



For writing in qtbodruple invertible counterpoint in the octave the rules 
already enumerated must be observed. If these have been thoroughly 
learned (and it would be useless to proceed further when this is not the 
case) it will be unnecessary to begin these exercises by practice with a 
simple c. f, in whole notes. Figurate counterpoint is therefore chosen for 
the first example : 
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This example, or any other written under the same rnles, can be inverted 
in 23 different ways; t. e. the parts may assume, counting the original 
example, 24 different positions : 

111111 223344 223344 223344 

2 2 3344 111111 342423 342423 

342423 342423 111111 434232 

434232 434232 434232 111111 

As RiCHTER very rightly observes, all these inversions can never be 
employed in practice; it suffices if those inversions in which each part is 

14 3 2 

taken alternately by a different voice, for instance: 32*4 produce a 

4 3 2 1 

good effect. The above example would then appear thus : 
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(2) 
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Of course , when the natural limits of any voice would be overstepped , 
transposition to another key becomes necessary. The most complete in- 

1 4 

version of the original exercise 3 is 2 : 

4 1 
(6) 
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each part being inverted in its relation to all three others. Here the ori- 
ginal bass and tenor, as soprano and alto respectively, cross at the very 
beginning; which gives occasion to remark, that in the original exercise 
no two adjacent parts should be farther apart than an octave, that the 
enter parts should not be more than two octaves apart, and that the first 
and third, and second and fourth, parts must not approach each other 
nearer than an octave , if crossing is to be prevented in all possible in- 
versions. (This is, however, by no means obligatory). It is best, until 
considerable dexterity has been attained, to construct the exercises as 
simply as possible, and to avoid wide skips in any of the parts. All sus- 
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pensions may be employed excepting those of the ninth and major sev- 
enth with the simple resolution to the octave; even these have no ill eflfect 
in certain inversions. Through a liberal use of suspensions is gained, not 
only greater variety, but often also an easy way of escaping disagreeable 
chords of the J in many inversions. The ^ in ex. 4, resulting from the 
inversion of the triad on the fifth degree (a, ex. 1 , first measure) , is here 
innocuous; it occurs on the arsis, follows the tetrad on the second degree, 
and its fifth d is prepared in the preceding chord; through this combina- 
tion of circumstances its peculiar modulatory force is so weakened that 
the progression to C : I7 produces no unpleasant harmonic effect. The 
leading of the tenor in the last measure of ex. 1, and the final resolution 
by substitution of the second a-b' (between tenor and soprano) should be 
noticed. 

Finally, a word as to the method of working out the exercises. In ex. 
1 the soprano was thee./.; to this the alto was first set asinvertible coun- 
terpoint, and to these the tenor and bass were then added together, 
this mode appearing the most convenient under existing conditions. But 
as the harmonic possibilities of all possible exercises are simply infinite, 
this procedure would not be so easy in all cases ; in some it may appear 
preferable to set the c, /. and accompanying counterpoint as middle parts, 
and to add a bass and soprano; or to divide them, writing one or two 
parts between ; or three parts may be written out simultaneously. This 
must now be left to the discretion of the student himself. If the four in- 
versions exhibited in full above give a good result , he may be satisfied 
at the beginning. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Invertible Counterpoint of the Tenth and Twelfth. 

The inversion in the octave could be performed with ease, and with 
comparatively few restrictions. This is not the case with any of the re- 
maining varieties of invertible counterpoint. When a melodic phrase is 
inverted, in its relation to another, by a ninth or a tenth it gives, not only 
a contrasting harmonic effect, but a totally different, we might say unex- 
pected, one. That such new and strange combinations may be eminently 
effective in certain situations shall not be called in question ; but it is 
equally undeniable that the mere mechanical difficulty attendant upon 
writing in most of these styles is so great, that the results obtained scarce- 
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ly compensate for the time and labor bestowed upon the work. Besides, 
these results are, in the nature of the case, highly artificial, and cramped 
and confined through a necessary observance of otherwise superfluous 
rules. The study, and, more particularly, the employment in practice of 
many of these forms of invertible counterpoint, have therefore been latterly 
neglected; of all six varieties only two, nam.ely those in the tenth and 
twelfth, now receive any special attention ; for the employment of the rest 
is dependent upon so many conditions and subtle mathematical calculations 
as to make them practically useless. A brief analysis of the two varieties 
above mentioned will therefore attain the object of this chapter. 

These two are, in their proper sphere, (the canon and fugue) remark- 
ably effective , being of high importance in thematic development and 
variation. Their use in counterpoint pure and simple being very limited, 
their peculiarities will be here presented with as great brevity as is con- 
sistent with clearness. 

Invertible Counterpoint of the Twelfth (Fifth). 

Two melodies are to be so combined that either may be inverted by 
a twelfth, such inversion to give an harmonically correct movement. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

12 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

These two rows of figures show the effect of an inversion by a twelfth 
upon any single interval occurring between the two parts forming the 
original counterpoint. 

Parallel motion is confined to thirds and tenths, these becoming on in- 
version tenths and thirds respectively. 

Sixths are converted by inversion into sevenths. Where a sixth be- 
comes on inversion a minor or diminished seventh it may be allowed to 
enter freely; too severe restrictions in regard to the entrance of the milder 
dissonances would render the construction of this movement exceedingly 
difficult. The examples contain numerous instances of the preparation 
and progression of sixths. 

The resolution of the seventh by substitution is always allowable. The 
ninth must, on the contrary, be resolved as a second^ for it becomes on in- 
version a fourth: 

--^ I J inv. or: or: 



^=^ 



—i9 P 



The application of these rules must be left to the student. This form 
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of counterpoint being decidedly more artificial than that in the octave, 
mnch has to be learned mechanically and empirically. 



ModulaHon. 

Any major melody transposed, note for note and interval for interval, 
by a fifth upward, naturally falls into the key of the dominant; and, if 
so transposed by a fifth downward, into the key of the sub-dominant. 

If the c. /. be inverted by a twelfth either way it must be transposed 
into the corresponding key, as in its nature it never varies. 
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The above shows the c. /. in C-major, the counterpoint conforming to 
it throughout. 

(2) c. f. 
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The c, f. is here inverted by a fifth, and the counterpoint by an octave; 
which double inversion is equivalent to inverting the c, /. by a twelfth. 
This latter is now in G-major, consequently the counterpoint takes/' j| 
instead of/' in the last measure. 

(3) c. f. 
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The c. /. is again in its first position; the counterpoint is inverted by a 
twelfth, and would, if considered as being in J'-major, take b^ instead of 
b in the last measure. With the counterpoint, however, greater liberties 
can be taken than with the c. f. ; accidentals may be employed where- 
ver they appear desirable. In this case an easier and more natural mo- 
dulation (as coming directly after the dominant seventh in C-major] is to 
the relative minor of C-major. The inverted example might also close 
on the sixth step of the original key (C-major), ». 6., without modulating. 
There are, therefore, four distinct ways of closing the inversions of 
Ex. 1 : (a) in the key of the dominani, as in Ex. 2; (b) in the relative 
mmor (o-minor) , as in Ex. 3 ; (c) in the key of the aub-dommant^ e, g. 
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(<^i or in the origvml key (sixth degree] , «. g. 
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The employment of either form of close, in actnal composition, is gov- 
erned principally by the succeeding harmonies. 



Qcpt} I I I — I I J J J J JuJ~J I ! I- 
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This exercise is self-explanatory. 

After completing a few exercises of this description the student may 
proceed to figurate counterpoint, of which the following example is a 
specimen. 
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(5) cpt. 
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Having reached this point, he should be able to constract exercises for 
himself. These need not invariably begin or close on the key-note, but 
may be fragmentary in form, and always only a few measures in length, 
like the next example. 

Exercises in minor ^ even when quite unpretentious, offer many opportu- 
nities for modulation. 
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Retarded resolutions are often of great assistance in difficult situations. 

Baker, Counterpoint. g 
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While practicing^ with only two parts care mnst be taken not to employ 
too many empty intervals; in other words, to write a movement which 
sounds agreeably when inverted as well as in the original position. Through 
the addition of a free third part, various limitations imposed upon the 
simple two-part movement may be disregarded. For instance, the follow- 
ing example : 



(7) cpt. 



J i l l J- I J jj g ^ 



or its inversion : 



(8) c. f, I 




^'r'^t^f 



inT. cpF. I 
sounds decidedly empty. By adding a bass, as to Ex. 7 : 
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Free part. 
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the effect is improved. 

Id certain cases, left to the student's investigation, two free parts may 
be added. A third part may be set, in relation to either of the original 
parts, in invertible counterpoint of the octave. And if a third part be set, 
in relation to either of the others, in invertible counterpoint of the twelfth, 
it can also be employed together with the inversion of that part. 
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At all times the progression of the sixth will give most trouble, and 
consequently requires special attention. 

To secure a flowing melodic progression in an added part, liberties 
may occasionally taken with the harmony like those in the first and se- 
cond measures of the last example. Bach should be studied attentively; 
the ability to handle the separate parts with intelligent freedom will be 
the sure reward of faithful application. In Bach's ^Eunst der Fuge" 
[Leipzig, Edition Petebb] is a canon in two-part counterpoint of the 
twelfth (No. lY., p. 66, Canone aUa Duodecima) which shows what may be 
done with this species of counterpoint in a quick movement. The same 
work also contains a canon in 

Inyertible Counterpoint of the Tenth 

(No. ni, p. 62, Canone alia Decima). Both are />tano/br/«-canons, not suit- 
able for singing ; but this fact renders the use of the intervals none the 
less interesting and instructive. 

Counterpoint of the tenth is subjected to still more restrictions than 
foregoing. 
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From the above formula it is apparent that we shall have to rely chiefly 
upon contrary or oblique motion between the parts constituting the in- 
vertible counterpoint ; for the tenth becomes on inversion a prime, the 
third an octave , and the sixth a fifth. Parallel sixths may nevertheless 
occur when the inversion gives a perfect fifth followed by a diminished 



Inver. 



or: 



fifth, as: 



-fi*- 
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^F 
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P 



J i i ./°T I. , ..Ti J 



or a succession of two diminished fifths : 



^j 



i n "f^"?^ 
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Also, certidn combinations containing augmented intervals, e. g. 



I 



inv. 



or: 



■>' \- * t ■ 
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inv. 
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:st. 
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^ 
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F 
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particularly when supplemented by a third part, and some chromatic 
passages, admit of parallel motion ; bnt, as above remarked, contrary and 
oblique motion must generally be employed. 

We proceed at once to a practical example, in figurate counterpoint. 
The c. /. 



p^^ 



t 



^^-fT-r^^ ^ 



2Z 



-& 



i 



being given, a counterpoint which can be inverted by a tenth is set to 
the same: 






J — J!^ j^ p — J 




inv. cpt., 



^s. 



^ 



£ 



§^^ 



i 



P^ 



jtJ=ZZ2t 
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'jCZ'. 
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crn^ — r 



gr-Mf 



tS»- 



# 



-^h 



It is apparent that not only the original counterpoint, or its inversion, 
may be performed together with the c. /., but that the counterpoint and 
its inversion may be performed simultaneously with the c, /. It renders 
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the construction of an exercise in counterpoint of the tenth much easier 
to note the counterpoint and its inversion together. The performance of 
all three together is of course seldom to be attempted, on account of the 
monotonous effect produced by the continued progression of two parts 
in parallel tenths or thirds. As Righteb remarks , such a movement is 
employed in actual composition only when any melody, or portion of the 
same, is to be reinforced, that is, brought out with special distinctness. 
The following: 




i 



•^ ^ fa gJ 



^ 



trr: 



I I 



r 



#=: 



shows the effect of inverting the c. f, 

A complete mastery of this counterpoint can not be gained by con- 
sulting a book, and learning the progressions of Intervals by heart, but 
only through assiduous practice. The 

ModulaHon 

caused by the inversions generally carries a major melody into minor, 
and vice versa j (compare examples, also Bach's canon), for evident reasons. 
Now, to learn the effect of various forms of the close, nothing is better 
for practice than the composition of simple canons. In a two-part canon 
one part first gives out or ^'proposes" a theme or subject alone, the other 
part taking up the same subject after a certain number of measures. The 
number of measures will, at our present stage of progress, be the same 
as in any given exercise, in counterpoint of the tenth, which we desire 
to turn into a canon. For instance, from the preceding example a two- 
part canon may be constructed in the following manner : 

Canone alia decima (a due voci). 



1 



W 



0, f. 



^r. I ^ f rir ^r H^ fTrr"£rTl^p 



Ist period. 
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e, f. 



m 



f nrtTf f J r n''" ^ ^- 



19- 



cpt. 




2^^ period 



cpt. 



113^ 



e. f. 



LCL c; t#:g: ^ B^^ 



^^^^^S 



^^^1^^ 



3^^ period. 



c, f. 




4tii period. 



m 




t* 



-Of- 



s 



-^- 



b J jij j i^' ~ E^^ 



-«>- 



The second part proposes the c.f. as subject (Ist period of 5 measares). 
The first part oMtoers the second by taking np the c. /. an octave higher, 
the second part taking np the connterpoint as a continuation of the sub- 
ject (2nd period of 5 measures). The first part now continues the answer 
to the second by bringing in the counterpoint; the second part continues 
the subject by again taking up the c./., this time in minor (B'd period 
of 5 measures) . Till now the canon has been a strict one. But, in order 
to obtain a proper close , a modulation to the original key (G-miyor) is 
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effected, at the beginning of the 4tli period , by slightly modifying the 
entrance of the connterpoint in the second part, allowing it to progress a 
step upward to b instead of a. step downward to gjj^ ; for this latter progres- 
sion would have carried us into ^-major, and put off the close indefinitely. 
For the same reason, another slight change is made in the counterpoint, 
towards the close. The modulation of the canon, being of the simplest 
description, can easily be followed without special analysis. 

A canon divided into periods of three, and particularly of four, measures 
has a more decided and swinging rhythm than the above; which is, 
however, not necessarily advantageous. 

A thorough study of this subject will include the composition of exercises 
in which c. /. and counterpoint begin and end alternately on prime, third 
and fifth, as each new form brings new harmonic combinations. In writing 
canons, care should be taken that the fall close in the original key comes 
only in the last period , and not in an intermediate one. The c f. may 
be modified by changing from major to minor, and vice versa. 

The progression of the parts having the invertible counterpoint is ren- 
dered easier through the addition of one or more free parts. These may 
also be introduced in the canons, to produce greater fulness of harmony. 

Just such canons may likewise be composed in invertible counterpoint 
of the twelfth. 

From these canons it is but a step to the two-part fugue. The student's 
task will be rendered infinitely easier, his interest in works of this class 
awakened, and his comprehension of the same assured, by steady and 
thoughtfal work at this juncture. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Choral. 

The melodies of chorals (German hymn-tunes) are very generally taken 
for exercises preparatory to the higher forms of counterpoint. Their brev- 
ity, simple rhythm and periodisation, and easy modulation, render them 
peculiarly adapted to this purpose. 

Chorals may be divided into two principal classes: (1) those written 
in the old church-modes, and (2) those in the modern keys. This not 
being an historical treatise, but a manual of modem counterpoint, the 
former class must be left to the student's own investigation , wUch will 
hardly be confined to the choral, but must, if undertaken at all, embrace more 
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extensive compositions, notably of the Palestbina epoch. [Palestbina's 
complete works are published by Breitkopf and H&rtel , Leipzig , from 
whom single volnmes or fall sets may be obtained]. It is enongh to say 
here, that in chorals in the church-modes [compare Paul's Manual of 
Harmony, Appendix] the opening and closing harmonies (in which the 
leading-note is sometimes lacking) often require a peculiar treatment best 
learned by studying well-harmonized examples, asNos. 1, 7, 8, 9, 12, etc. 
in Saemann's Book of Chorals. 

The harmony of the modern choral in four parts, as set for congre- 
gational singing, while full, should be simple, employing frequently 
the three fundamental triads and their inversions ; on the one hand free 
from tedious harmonic repetitions, and, on the other, with no attempt at 
figurate ornamentation beyond an occasional quarter-note, where its 
introduction tends to render harmonic transitions [less abrupt, or to give 
the melody of any part a more natural and easy flow. Open position, 
where practicable, allows the higher parts gi*eater freedom of progression. 
The following may serve as an example : 

(1) 
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TMs choral (^ Jesus, meine Znyersicht'^j is divided into four periods 
(= metrical divisions) , the first, third and fourth being periods of four 
measures each, and the second a period of five measures. The close of 
each period is marked by ^fermata (^). 

The final close should generally be a full one; only in rare instances 
plagal\ and always in the key of the tonic. (Melodies in the church-modes 
form the principal exceptions to these rules]. The close at the end of 
the repeat, or of any principal division, is also most frequently a full one 
in the key of the tonic ; if another be chosen it must of course permit of 
a smooth and correct progression , not only forwards to the next period, 
but also backwards to the beginning; for instance, the close on the do- 
minant triad. Parallel fifths and octaves over the fermate are inadmis- 
sible. 

Imperfect or half-closes are most appropriately introduced as subordi- 
nate closes at the end of the first and third periods ; or, in chorals of less 
regular metrical form, at the end of any subordinate division. 

The modulation of major chorals is generally to the relative minor, or 
to the key of the dominant; occasionsdly to that of the subdominant or 
(transiently) to other nearly related keys. Minor chorals modulate to the 
dominant key, the relative major, etc. All modulations must be easy and 
natural, in no case forced or far-fetched. Where no special modulation 
is indicated by the melody, one should be introduced in the accompanying 
harmony, in the second half at least. Chromatic progressions should be 
used only in case of necessity, as for instance when the melody of the 
choral makes diatonic modulation difficult, or in order to prevent mo- 
notony. 

The best discipline for the student is, to take up some standard book 
of chorals (that by Saemann, Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hftrtel, is one of the 
best), and carefully read eight or ten of those in the modem keys, noting 
the three principal points : simplicity of harmony ; manner and situation 
of modulation; formation of closes; then to harmonize the melodies given 
below, setting them in the soprano, and afterwards comparing the results 
with those in the book. As with other exercises, the choral melodies 
should be worked out with different harmonies (compare Saemann, 87, 
and Bach, 175, 338.) 

The bass must always be varied and flowing, as also the soprano; less 
care need be bestowed, in this particular, on the middle parts. 

6 Choral- Melodies {according to SAmaitn.) 
(70) 



I 






-f-=3p^^^ ; ^ gs i^.r+^ ^fe ^^g 
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(69) 
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i 
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In farther exercises with chorals the melody is first to be set in the 
bass y then in the alto , and finally in the tenor. With the last two forms 
greater freedom of modulation, and in the employment of quarter-notes, 
may be allowed. If a melody set in the bass begin on the third or fifth 
instead of the tonic, the opening harmony may be the tonic chord of the 
sixth, or the dominant chord, as in this example : 

_J 
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But the chord of the tonic must then be brought in as soon as possible, 
and in such a manner as to render the character of the key uneqai- 
vocal. 
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The parts should not cross except where this is really necessary, as 
in ex. 3 : 



(3) 
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last measure of second period ^ the tenor crossing the alto to supply the 
dominant seventh, ^d the still more important tonic third. 

From these examples the transition to the figurate choral is easy. In this 
latter the movement in quarter-notes is kept up by one or the other part 
throughout. Particularly to be guarded against is a sing-song, jingling 
rhythm: Bach's 371 Choral-Songs should be sedulously studied in this 
connection. If it appear desirable, exercises with quarter-notes similar to 
those explained in four-part simple counterpoint may be constructed, 
taking any choral melody as cantus finmus. 
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Note I. Onr word Counterpoint is derived from the Low Latin con- 
trapunctus. This latter originated from the circumstance that notes were 
written at the inception of contrapuntal style as mere dots or points {punctt) , 
and that in the first mde attempts at combining two distinct melodies each 
note or ^point^ of the one was thns opposed by a ^point" in the other 

— «. e. point against point — pvnctus contra punetum. The attention of 
those interested in the subject is called to Dr. Hugo Riemakn's ^History 
of Musical Notation'^ [Studien zur Geschichte der Notenschrift], Leipzig, 
Breitkopf and Hftrtel ; a scholarly and reliable work. 

It is not improbable that the antiphonal songs of the early Christian 
church gave the first impulse to the endeavor to combine two different 
melodies. The earliest essays in this direction were made about the 
twelfth century. Franco of Cologne was among the first (1190?) to try 
to reduce the harmonic relations subsisting between the discant (dUeantus, 
as the counterpoint was then named) and the tenor (from tenercj to hold 

— the given or invented melody to which the discant was set) to a system. 
The tenor is called eantus firmus, or fixed melody, because it always re- 
mains unchanged amid the varying harmonies of the counterpoint^ t. e. the 
free part or parts set to the cantiufirmM, 

Note II. The great progress made in the science of counterpoint during 
the struggle between the ancient and modern systems of harmony, and 
the fact that the many treatises written by the learned gave rise to in- 
numerable dissensions, called into being a host of scientific terms, most 
of which were pedantic in the extreme, and are now obsolete. ^Equal'' 
and ^unequal'' counterpoint [contrap, aequalis et inaequalis) may still sur- 
vive, for the sake of convenience and brevity. Equal counterpoint is that 
in which notes of strictly equal duration are opposed to each other in the 
c. /. and free part or parts ; in unequal counterpoint notes of different 
values are opposed to each other. 
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Note III. The simplest rhythmical form is that in which tones or 
other audible sounds follow each other at precisely equal intervals of 
time, and without difference in accentuation. This might be called, for 
want of a better term, monotonous rhythm. The measure^ in its most ru- 
dimentary form (= metrical foot) , must contain two variously accented 
divisions, «. e, thesis and arsis, the stronger and the weaker accent. The 
first examples, in equal counterpoint, are given in monotonous rhythm, 
that is, entirely irrespective of metrical accentuation. They might just 
as well be imagined in half, quarter, or eighth-notes without bars, and 
in any tempo from largo to andante. They are written in whole notes for 
the sake of convenience and uniformity ; and the bars are used merely 
in order to present each interval distinctly by itself. The entire section 
on two-part equal counterpoint is written with the express intention of 
exhibiting simple progressions of intervals, without confusing the student 
by continual references to, and limitations respecting, rhythmical position. 
The formal scheme or arrangement of the section devoted to simple coun- 
terpoint is an abbreviation of Chebubini^s method. 

Note IT. Cantus Jirmus. The literal meaning of this term is ^fixed 
melody'', t. e., a melody which remains unchanged in whichever part it 
is set, being repeated note for note and interval for interval, whatever 
harmonic variations may be written to it in other parts. The Gregorian 
church-melodies very often served, at the commencement of contrapuntal 
evolution , as such cantus firmi^ and resembled those till now given for 
exercises in being composed of tones of equal length. This is, however, 
as the above definition of the term implies, no essential attribute of a 
cantus firmMS. 

Note Y. The practice of noting all compositions in slow time in whole 
or half-notes and in quick time in eighth, sixteenth, or even thirty-second- 
notes , might at first sight appear more logical than the now customary 
method. But the notes themselves do not express a positive degree of 
celerity, but only a comparative relation (to each other). The ability to 
indicate any desired tempo with the greatest exactness by means of the 
metronome, together with the inconvenience in writing, and clumsy appea- 
rance of, the old method , have completely overturned this latter, which 
was already discarded by Beethoven. The old notation is still occasion- 
ally found, and the ancient nomenclature, with its demi-semi-quavers and 
hemi-demi-semi-quavers, still lingers, but will soon be ousted by the more 
intelligible and precise terminology of modem musical science. 
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A cappella compoBition 2 — ^3 ; compa- 
red in effect with piano 2, 15, 91, 115. 

Accent, accented division of measure, 
see Thesis, 

Alto, range 2 ; clef 2, 3 ; used as har- 
monic filling 25, 121. 

Answer, 66, 67 ; of subject in canon 1 1 8. 

Anticipation 21. 

Arsis 18, 58-— 61, 127 ; successive en- 
trance of parts on 21 , 34, 38, 53 ; pairs 
of eighth-notes on 65; chord of 
fourth and sixth on 86—87, 109. 

Augmented intervals in a cappella comp. 
3; resolutions of 12, 15 — 17. 

Bach, Joh. Seb., progressions in works 
explained by Principle of Substitu- 
tion V— VI ; 371 Four-part Choral- 
songs 44, 125; incomplete resolu- 
tions 44— 45, 52 ; choral: ''Ein' feste 
Burg" 63—64; '^unstderFuge"115. 

Bass, range 3; leading of 25, 90, 121; 
crossing other parts 83, 89, 99. 

Beethoven , discards old manner of 
notation 127. 

Brahms, uses C-clef in a cappella 
comp. 3. 

Broken chords in counterpoint 38. 

Canon and fugue 1, 110; in v. cpt. of 
Tenth and Twelfth in 110; by Bach 
for pianoforte 115; construction of c. 
a la decima 1 1 7 — 11 9. 

C-clefZ, 8. 

Changing notes 23, 38 — 39. 

Cherubini 12; on successive entrance 



of parts 38, 53 ; method of counter- 
point 127. 

Choral 119—125; Bach's C.-songs 44, 
125, ''Ein' feste Burg" 63-64. 

Chromatic progression vs, diatonic 3, 
38—39; in chorals 121. 

CUfs 2—3. 

Close in 2-part cpt. 5 ; unsatisfactory, 
with invert, cpt. 89 ; unprepared en- 
trance of dissonances towards the 
33 ; with inv. cpt. of the Twelfth 112; 
in chorals 121. 

Contracted resolution of maj. sev- 
enth 11. 

Contrary motion 5 ; importance of 27. 

Cornell, J. H. 10. 

Counterpoint: defined 1; comp. with 
Harmony 1 ; sub-divisions of 1 ; simple 
or single 1, 4 — 75; invertible or 
double 2, 76—119; two-part 4—25; 
figurate 58; derivation of word 4, 1 26; 
double, triple, quadruple invertible 
C. defined 81-82-, c. of the Tenth 
and Twelfth 109—119. 
Covered fifths 7, 26—27, 49; 97. 

Crossing of parts 7, 40, 49, 77, 78, 81, 
83, 89, 98, 99, 108, 124—125. 

Cross relation 16, 33. 

I>iatonic progression vs. chromatic 3, 

38—39; in chorals 121. 
Diminished intervals 15 — 17. 
Discant 126. 
Dissonances, entrance of 10, 15, rule 

for in rhythmical composition 18; 
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see also Preparation and Resohgtion, 
Dotnmant third, doubling of 47. 
Double counterpoint, see Itwertible, 
Double invertible cpt, defined 81; in 

3-part movement 82 — 94, in 4-part 

m. 94—98. 
Double stibstitution, resolution by 44, 

48. 
Doubling intervals 21 ; dominant third 

47. 

EUghtJ^^oteSf how employed 63—65. 
JSqual counterpoint 4, 126. 

Fifth J perfect, in 2-part cpt. 5 — 7, 77, 

in successive measures 22 — 23, 32, 

33 ; covered fs 7, 26, 49, parallel 

97, 98. 
Figurate counterpoint 58 — 75. 
Florid counterpoint, 63. 
Fourth andsixthf chord of the, in invert. 

cpt. 85—86, 98, 109. 
Fourth, perfect, in 2-part cpt. 7, 77; 

parallel ("open") /'« 27 , in invert. 

cpt. 82—83, 96—98. 
Frakco of Cologne 126. 
Free imitations 65 — ^75. 
Free leading of cpt. 23, 33, 114—115. 
Free part in double inv. cpt. 89 — 94, 

in cpt. of the Twelfth 114, of the 

Tenth 116 ; in canon 119. 
JFUgue, with canon, highest contrap. 

form 1, 110. 
Fundamental treated as inverted ninth 

25, 33. 

Chclef, supersedes C-clef 3. 
Gregorian church-melodies as c. /. 127. 

Marmonie equality of prime and octave 
V, 9, 40, 42—44. 

Harmonic JUling, alto as an 25, 121; 
free part not an 94. 

Harmony, differs from Counterpoint 1, 
46. 

Haitptmann, Mobitz, Theory of In- 
terconnection V; definition of chord 
of the ninth 11 ; allows free entrance 
of augm. second and dim. seventh 



15; main chacaeteristic of invert, 
cpt. 90— 91. 

Imitation, defined 66. 

Imitations f firee ^—76; strict ^6-^67, 
rhythmical 66—73; in canon 117 — 
119. 

Indirect resolutions 19 — 21, 92. 

Instrumental passages ns. vocal 3, 115. 

Intercotmectiim of chords, Principle of 
Substitution based upon V, 10. 

Ifwersion in the octave 76—77. 

Invertible (or Double) -Counterpoint 1, 
% 76—119; varieties of 76: of the 
Octave 76—109, double, triple, qiuHL- 
ruple invertible cpt 81 — 109; of 
the Tenth and Twelfth 109; of 
the Twelfth 110— 115; of the Tenth 
115—119. 

Leading-note 32 ; doubling of decried 
by theorists 47; in church-modes 120. 

Ligature (= tie) r^ards resolution 20. 

Luther, Mabtin , choral : "lEin' foste 
Burg" 63—64. 

Measure, elementary form of 18, 127 ; 
subdivisions of 58, 61. 

Melodic phrasing of cpt. 3, 24, 38—39; 
preparation 33, 39, 68 ; minor scaleZ2, 

Modulation, caused by flatted changing 
notes 23, by flatted leading-note in 
minor 32, by chord of the J 85—87, 
98, 109; in invertible cpt. of tbe 
Twelfth 111—112, of the Tenth 117 
—119; in choral 120, 121. 

Motives 65 — 74; distinction bet. m.and 
subject 68. 

Ninths resolutions of in 2-part cpt. 1 1 , 
40—42 ; chord of defined by Haupt- 
MANN 11; in invert, cpt. 77—78, 
82 — 83; fundamental treated as in- 
verted n. 25, 33; invert, cpt. of the 
Twelfth 110. 

Notation, Dr. H. Riemakk'B History of 
126; old and new 127. 

Octave, in 2-part cpt. 5 ; harm, equal 
to Prime V, 9, 40, 42—44 ; parallel 
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(''open") oetATes 27; in succesBive 

meMures 22—23, 39; covered o'» in 

inv. cpt. 97. 
0pm fourths and octaves 27. 
Orgtmrpaifd, in chord of the ninth 11; 

eantuBfirmu$ as an 23. 

Palestrina 120. 

Parallel motion 5. skips in 6, 12, 14; 
in all parts together 27, iny. cpt. of 
the Twelfth 110, fourths and fifths 
7, 27, 82—83, 90—97; thirds WL^iixths 
5, 39 ; octaves 27 ; thirds and tmths 
in inv. cpt of the Tenth 116—117. 

Faseing notes 19—21 ; on thesis 19, 24; 
seventhf minor 23. 

Paul, Oscar, Manual of Harmony V, 
2, 10, 120. 

Perfect intervals in 2-part cpt. 5—7, 
18—19. 

Period, in canon 118—119. 

Phraeing of cpt. 3, 38, 39, 59. 

Piano compared with voice 2, 15,91— 
92, 115. 

Polyphony synon. with Counterpoint 1. 

Preparation of dissonances 4, 8 — 10; 
by substitution 9 — 10; entrance of 
diss, without 15, 33, 39, 50, 68; me- 
lodic /». 33, 39, 68. 

Prime, preparation through 9; equal 
harm, to octave V, 9, 40, 42—44. 

Ot«a<irti|>Jeinvertiblecpt.82, 104—109. 
Qiuestion and answer 67. 

RepetiUon 66; of melodic figure 32, 39. 

Resolution of dissonances 10 — 17; in- 
direct 19-21 ; retarded 20—21, 92; 
by substitution 12 — 14, 40 — 45; by 
double substitution 44, 48 ; in inv. 
cpt. 78. 

Betarded resolutions 20—21, 92. 

Rhythmical imitation 66, 73. 

Rhythmic character of 2-part equal cpt. 
127; of unequalcpt. 18, 127; of figur- 
ate cpt. 58 — 65; of inyertible cpt. 
ace. to Hauptmann 90— 91. 

BiCHTEB, £. Fb., employment of in- 
versions in pratice 105, in cpt. of the 



Tenth 117. 
BiEMANN, Dr. Huoo, 'history of Mus. 
Nototion" 126. 

Sabmann, ''Book of Chorals" 120, 121. 
Score, writing exercises in 3. 
Second, regular resol. of 10, 42; by 

substitution 40, 42; leading of in a 

eappeUa composition 91 — 92; free 

entrance oiauym. 15. 
Seventh, minor, regular resol. 10, led 

upwards 23; major, regular resol. 

10—11 ; by substitution 12—13, 41 

— 42; so-called "contracted" resol. 

11; leading of in a cappeUa compos. 

91 — 92 ; resol. to fifth in 2-part cpt. 

7, 114, in 3-part cpt. 39, 114. 
Simple (or Single) Counterpoint 1, 4 — 

75. 
Sixteenth-notes, how employed 64 — 65. 
Skips in parallel motion 6^ 12, 14; with 

rapid eighth-notes 65. 
Soprano, range 2 ; clef 2, 3 ; leading of 

25, 121. 
Strict imitations 66 — 67. 
Strict And free styles VI. 
Subject, musical 7, 65 ; of canon 118. 
Substitution, Principle of V— VIII, 9; 

see also Prepar<ttion and Resolution, 
Successive fifths or octaves 18 — 19, 22 

—23; entrance of parts 21 , 34, 38, 53. 
Suspension 20 ; of ninth in inv. cpt 77 

—78. 
Symphone 10. 
I^copation 53, 59, 61; importance of 

in inv. cpt 90—91, 

Tenor, range 2; clef 2, 3; derivation 

126. 
Tenth, invertible counterpoint of the 

109, 115—119. 
Tetrad 11. 
Theme, see Subject, 
Thesis IS, 58—65, 127; contrariety of 

t and arsis (— syncopation) in inv. 
' cpt 90-^91. 

Three-part counterpoint 25. 
Tie, retards resolution 20. 
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Triple iny. cpt. 82, 9&— 104. 
Trombone, noted in C-clef 3. 
Twelfth, invert, cpt. of the 109, 110— 

115. 
Two-part counterpoint 4 — 25. 

Unequal counterpoint IS, 126. 
Unison at beginning or close 5, 28; in 
the midst of exercise 28. 

Viola, noted in C-clef 3. 



Vocal comp. 2 — 3; music compared in 

effect with piano 2, 15, 91—92, 115; 

passages comp. with instrumental 3. 
FoLKMANN, Robert, leading of se^ 

cond and seventh in a cappellacomp. 

91—92. 

Wagner, Bichard, leading- motives 
65. 
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